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There are a several wrestlers who have been 
known as “living legends.” In fact, Larry Zybsko 
even trademarked the moniker “The Living 
Legend” for his own use. But to the millions of 
fans in the Northeast United States who packed 
the WWWF arenas in the late ‘60s to the early 
1980s, there is one man they knew as the true 
“Living Legend” of the sport - none other than 
Bruno Sammartino. 

Not only was Bruno one of the real draws and 
wrestling powerhouses for years, more importantly, he was, 
and remains a true gentleman in every sense of the word. Being from the midwest, my 
own experience with Bruno came after his very successful WWWF run. He came to work for the 
Bruiser /Snyder-WWA promotion in Indianapolis, Chicago and Detroit. During this all-too-short 
stint, I found him to be very appreciative of not only the local fans, but the local photographers 
and writers. As you can imagine, a star of his magnitude was always being stopped for a photo or 
autograph, and never did he turn it down. 

In the early 1970s, I was publishing the 
wrestling program for Pittsburgh (“Super Pro 
Wrestling”), and casually mentioned to Bruno 
that the particular vendor who ordered the 
programs was behind on payments to me. 
Within 24 hours, I had a check in my mailbox. 
I hadn’t asked Bruno for any favors, but he 
saw to it that the problem was resolved - and 
quickly. In short, he went out of his way for the 
“little guy.” What a great wrestling star and a 
great person! 


Can you identify this wrestler? I’d guess that 
the majority of WR readers will know that it is 
Mitsu Arakawa, one of the great Oriental stars 
of the mat. Unfortunately, many wrestlers of his 
era are unrecognized by the fans of wrestling 
today. 

It’s one thing when modern day fans don’t 
have a concept of past wrestling history,but it 
is quite another when a third generation star 
isn’t quite aware of what came before. Such 
was the case when Duane Johnson (aka “The 
Rock”) visited the David Letterman show in late 
September. 

Letterman grew up watching wrestling 
in Indianapolis, and every now and then his 
wrestling roots eke out on TV. When The Rock 
visited to plug his new movie, Letterman gave 
him a pop quiz on wrestling history, by running 
several names by him for a response. 

Amazingly, Rock clearly looked confused 
and chagrined when Dave asked him about 
Wilbur Snyder, Arakawa, Ray Stevens, Angelo 
Poffo (“and his manager, of course, Bronko 
Lubitch!”) and a few others. Rock did recognize 
the names of Dick the Bruiser, Verne Gagne, Ray 
Stevens, and of course, Freddie Blassie. 
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BRUNO SAMMARTINO 


Could you please do a major 
feature on Bruno Sammartino? I 
would like to ask for your opinion on 
the following: Was Bruno Sammartino 
a legit tough wrestler? Could he 
handle the hookers and shooters in 
the ring for real if they tried to test 
him. Do you know of any himatches 
that actually became a shoot? 

Im looking forward to your 
opinions and answers in Wrestling 
Revue. 

Armando D'Andrea, Queens, NY 


We turned this question over 
to Dr. Mike Lano, who provided the 
interview with Bruno in this issue. 
Mike: many don’t realize Bruno actually 
was a collegiate wrestler in Pennsylvania. 
He wrestled in high school and at various 
colleges, although many have simply 
labeled him unfairly as a mere “body 
builder, weight lifter” type wrestler ala 
Earl Maynard or Billy Graham (which is 
equally unfair to these supreme showmen 
athletes). Bruno knew many holds and 
was incredibly strong, but he’d be the 
first to say he wasn’t in the shooter, 
hooker category like a Karl Gotch. When 
Burno was on my radio show recently, he 
said amongst his most favorite guys to 
work with were in fact shooters like Hans 
Mortier and Bill Miller. He was very 
touched that Mortier came from Europe 
and stayed at fellow shooter Larry(Great 
Malenko) Simon’s bedside for days before 
Larry died. And he respects Stu Hart, 
Bert Asseriti, Verne Gagne and the 
athleticism of his most heated opponent- 
Lou Thesz(although he didn’t respect 
many of the things Lou did within the 
business). 

One of I believe three matches with 
Thesz in Toronto turned into an alleged 
shoot (if memory serves) when Thesz 


began shooting on Bruno, and Bruno 
stood his ground. Bruno didn’t care for 
the way he claimed Thesz would shoot 
and bully around opponents there, save 
Johnny Valentine who wouldn’t put up 
with Lou’s stuff. Neither did Bruno and 
the match, as most of theirs but one did, 
went broadway. 

Enclosed is a check for the 
next four issues of WrestlIng Revue. 
You are doing an excellent job as the 
editor of WR. Does Norman Kietzer 
still help out once in awhile? Norman 
was editor of Wrestling Revue for a 
very long tme and did an excellent 
job. 

My number one wrestling favorite 
is Bruno Sammartino. Will you have 
a story on Bruno in a future issue? I 
saw Bruno defeat Buddy Rogers at 
MSG-NY in 1963 for the W.W.W.F. 
title. Bruno regained the title from 
Stan Stasiak in 1973, and held that 
title a record 12 years. That record has 
never been broken. 

Would you know of anyone who 
has Bruno VHS tapes? 

Best of luck with your magazine. 

Harold J. Degenhart, Ridgewood, 
NY 


Wrestling tapes from the “good 
ol’ days” are pretty scarce, to be sure. 
Back in those days, the tapes were often 
erased, used over, and seldom archived 
(unfortunately). We contacted Verne 
Siebert at A-1 Wrestling Videos who told 
us he is rapidly expanding his inventory, 
which includes some Bruno material. 
Contact A-1 (see the ad on page 46) for 
more information. 


THE COMMISSIONER HAS A LIST! 


Congratulations 
Revue for the interesting 


on Wrestling 
and 


Bob Owens and Ivan Koloff. 


informative articles on the real 
superstars of pro wrestIng who paved 
the way for the wrestlers (?) of today. 

In my opinion, if the wrestlers did 
as much wrestling as they do talking 
or trying to act out stupid storylines, 
then we would see true wrestling at 
its best. 

I would like to see articles on the 
following wrestlers from the Golden 
Age: Rip Hawk, Swede Hanson, 
Johnny Weaver, George Becker, 
El Gaucho, Bronco Lubitch, Aldo 
Bogney, Angelo Martinelli, Johnny 
Heidman, and Abe Jacobs. 

Thanks for an 
publication! 

Bob Owens, Commissoner, 
Southeastern Wrestling, Macclesfield, 
NC 


awesome 


Thanks for writing, Bob. You've 
provided a real good list of future projects 
for our staff writers, and we'll get to work 
on fulfilling some of your requests! Glad 
you like the mag! 


YOU’RE WELCOME! 


Enclosed is payment for issue 
#144, July-September. I also want 
to let you know how much I enjoy 
reading the magazine. It really brings 
back many happy memories of 
watching and reading about wrestling 
growing up. Thanks for starting this 
great magazine back up. 

Chuck Devlin, East Rockaway, NY 


It’s a real treat to hear from readers 
like Chuck who like what we're doing. As 
usual, your comments, suggestions and 
opinions are always welcome. 
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Memphis Memories, Tokugoro Ito, 
Ref Rick Knox, rare merchandise 
listings, and a lot more. The 84 
page issue is available for $15.00 
($20.00 overseas). 

The 1980s Clippings Spectacular 
is packed with original clippings 
from all the great territories 
and includes a Bruno vs. Zbysko 
cover. You'll enjoy reliving the 


NEWS AND REVIEWS OF 
INTEREST TO FANS OF 
LASSIC PRO WRESTLING 


Send your news & products for 
review to: Wrestling Revue, Box 
309, Fraser, MI 48026 - or via 
mail@wrestlingrevue.com 


PRO WRESTLNG 


HALL OF FAME 


UPDATE 


The Professional Wrestling Hall 
of Fame and Museum (PWHF) has been 
busy getting ready for a fundraising 
dinner to be held in New Rochelle, 
New York on October 4, 2003 at the 
West Side Sports Club. Dick “The 
Destroyer” Beyer, Dominic DeNucci, 
Baron Mikel Scicluna, Johnny 
Valiant, Gene “Cousin Luke” Petit, 
George “The Animal” Steele, Irish 
Davey O’Hannon, S.D. Jones, Tony 
Cozensa, Tommy Townsend, Ted Lewin, 
Joe “Butcher Brannigan” Nova, 
Johnny Rodz plan to attend. We 
are awaiting confirmation on others 
including Killer Kowalski and Pedro 
Morales. As of press time, the PWHF 
is in contact with other wrestling 
greats to invite them to join the 
fans for dinner, autographs and 
a wrestling memorabilia auction. 
Further information can be obtained 
on our website at www.pwhf.org or 
by contacting dinner chairperson 
John Pantozzi at mr4wrestle@aol. 
com. 

Ross Hart of the legendary Hart 
wrestling family of Canada recently 


Ross Hart is surrounded by the official ring 
girls of the PWHF. Ross recently visited the 
PWHE and gave a wrestling history lesson 

to those present. The “ring girls” are actually 
Bob Bryla’s daughters, Karen and Colleen. 


visited the PWHF in Schenectady, 
New York. His friend Tom Burke 
spoke to him so much about the 
hall that he wanted to check it 
out personally. Ross, besides 
being a wrestler himself, is also a 
wrestling historian of sorts. All 
who met him at the hall marvelled 
at his detailed knowledge of so 
many of the wrestlers pictured on 
the walls of the PWHF. 

The Board of Directors and the 


Board of Selectors of the PWHF 
are already busy preparing for 
the 2004 Inductions. This year, 
the Cauliflower Alley Club will 


have a significant influence on the 
nominations process. The PWHF is 
pleased to have such an association 
with the CAC and looks forward to 
a long working relationship with 
them. Karl Lauer of the CAC will 
serve on the Screening Committee 
to help select names upon which 
the entire Board of selectors will 
vote. Last year’s induction weekend 
was very successful and helped to 
establish the credibility of the 
PWHF to the wrestling community. 


For collectors of wrestling 
memorabilia, the PWHF has a 
number of posters, programs, 


and other souvenirs honoring the 
past inductees for sale via the 
website. 


WRESTLING THEN & NOW RELEASES 
THREE MILESTONE PUBLICATIONS 


RESTLING 


ክር 2002-2003 Annual 


ጠጆ of Don nck Dacii ~ The Gwy in iue ae i 


Wrestling 
Then & Now, 
is proud to 
continue their 
preservation 
of wrestling 
history and 
support for 
today’s indies 
by releasing 
three milestone 
“must have” 
publications. 

Produced on a shoestring budget, 
WT&N provides quality production 
value in a magazine format featuring 
tons of rare photos and clips. 
Three recent releases are: 

The Wrestling Then & Now 2002- 
03 Annual, which includes: Don 
Arnold interview/tribute, Lou Thesz 
interview/tribute, Superstar Billy 
Graham interview/tribute, CWA- 


Arnold with 
Gorgeous George 


memories by browsing page-after- 
page of clippings from newspapers 
and magazines of the past. The 60 
page issue sells for $10.00 ($12.00 
overseas). 

wrestling Then & Now Anniversary 
Issue #150 presents a Fred Blassie 
Tribute, Johnny Valiant on the 
Sheik, Nikolai Volkoff remembers 
Sailor Art Thomas, Hardcore icon 
Lowlife Louie Ramos, an interview 
with promoter/wrestler Kid USA, 
and a lot more enjoyable reading. 
The 40 page issue is available for 
$6.00 ($8.00 overseas). 

All orders (and checks payable) 
to: Evan Ginzburg, P.O. Box 640471 
- Oakland Gdns Station, Flushing, 
NY 11364. 


LEGENDS OF WRESTLING COME TO 
MICHIGAN NOV. 1 


On Sat. 
November 
ist. Legends 


Entertainment 
presents 


“Legends of 
Wrestling” at 
the Birch run 


Expo Center, near 
Frankenmuth, 
Michigan. 

This will be 
more like an all 
day “Fan Fest” 
starting early 
in the Afternoon and continuing into 
the evening. Events will include 
a wrestling memorabilia/card show 
and swap meet; a live band, a “Meet 
and Greet The Wrestlers” session, 
and more events to be added. 

At 7:30pm the wrestling 
begins, feat-uring such notables 
as “Superfly” Jim-my Snuka, Jimmy 
(“Mouth of the South” Hart, Greg 
“The Hammer” Valentine, Hawksaw Jim 
Duggan, The Road Warriors (Hawk and 
Animal), The Rock & Roll Express, 
King Kong Bundy, the Honky Tonk Man, 
Luna Vachon, The Vampire Warrior, 
Malia Hosaka, Monty Brown, Balls 
Mahoney, Colossus, The Powers of 
Pain (Warlord and Barbarian) and 
local wrestlers Jayson Quick and 
Terry Stevens, with more to be 
added. 

More information is available 
from the website: 


www. legendsentertainment.net 
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by 
Percival A. Friend 


The Epitome Of Wrestling Mawagers 


THE MABEL PARTY 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
was probably one of the toughest 
territories in North America to go 
into, mainly because of the Hart clan 
and the big guys that they brought in 
to wrestle with. 

Stu Hart was, himself, one of 
the toughest old galoots to ever 
come down the pike during the last 
century. He was always trying to 
stretch somebody with a wrestling 
maneuver. It didn’t matter if you were 
from the local newspaper or if you 
were a visiting member of Parliament. 
He did not have any favorite hold he 
would grab you with, nor did he care 
if you were big or small. 

The sons of Stu and Helen Hart 
followed in their father’s footsteps, 
and most were involved in the ring 
wars of the old Stampede Wrestling 
territory. Some had different ideas 
as to what to do with their off time 
besides trying to stretch somebody. 
Each took on his own personality 
and did it with a lot of pride. After all, 
they had a family name to consider 
upholding. 

A lot of great men have wrestled 
for the Hart promotion. Some of 
the earlier ones included “Classy” 
Freddie Blassie, “The old pro from 
St. Joe” Ronnie Etchison, and Hans 
Schmidt, to name a few. They 
imported some of the top gals and 
midgets as well. They liked big men 
like Archie Gouldie (The Stomper), 
Angus Campbell, and Klondike Bill, 
because this was an area that enjoyed 
the best that the business had to 
offer. 

One of the biggest guys to ever 
wrestle in the Calgary area was The 


Great Antonio. He stood nearly seven 
feet tall and weighed in excess of 375 
pounds. He had a huge beard and 
long hair parted down the middle 
that hung to his shoulders. I had 
seen strongman stunts that he did 
in Montreal and Quebec City, like 
pulling a bus loaded with people 
down a main street using a chain and 
harness made from heavy leather 
that he hooked himself into. I even 
saw them hook him up to a diesel 
locomotive, and he pulled it down a 
set of tracks for about a city block. 

I never had the opportunity to 
wrestle with this guy, but then again, 
after seeing all the stuff he did, 1 am 
not too sure that I would have cared 
to match wrestling holds with the 
guy. Antonio also loved garlic. He 
would eat clove after clove of the 
stuff, as he said it gave him lots of 
internal strength, and it kept his heart 
good. He never had too many dates 
with even the worst looking gals that 
followed the guys around the arenas. 
The truth was that his body reeked 
from the garlic. 

His initial week in Calgary was 
one that the record books will show 
that he almost became the North 
American Heavyweight Champion. 
He went into the ring with every 
aspiration of becoming a title holder, 
but a riot changed the outcome of 
that battle. I imagine that the people 
of Calgary had never seen such a 
vicious competitor in their rings and 
did not like the idea of this ugly guy 
with long hair and a beard beating 
one of the Harts and becoming their 
champion. 

Antonio lived by himself during 


the short time he was in the territory 
and drove to the matches in his own 
specially built International truck. 
He never hung around with the guys 
afterwards to enjoy a few beers or 
have a good time in the local bars. 
He just went to his hotel and stayed 
there, watching whatever television 
program was on. 

About two weeks after he had 
been in the territory, he received a 
phone call from a local fan, a lady in 
her own right. She asked him how he 
was enjoying Calgary and if he had 
made any friends while he had been 
there. Of course, he was very happy 
to hear the sweet voice of a female fan 
and started relating to her how lonely 
life on the road was for him. He spoke 
of the long, lonely nights traveling 
between towns that he wrestled in. 
He also talked about home and how 
he longed to be there. 

He talked about missing his 
childhood sweetheart and the good 
times they had before she died. He 
spoke of companionship back home, 
where the guys would at least chat 
with him in his native language 
of French. He started to cry on the 
phone to this total stranger who had 
called him. It was then that he said he 
was sorry and that he had to go and 
do something. She said to him, “Wait 
... why not come to my house? I live 
not far from the arena where you 
wrestle. We can sit and talk and visit 
with each other.” 

She went on to say that she was 
a very lonely lady as well and they 
might have a great time together. 


ANT ERNAT \ONA\ 


PTRONGECT MAN IN THE WOR 
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After listening to her for a few 
minutes, Antonio agreed to go to 
her home. He asked if there were 
something that he could bring to her 
home as a token of friendship. She 
said, “Why not get a case of beer and 
about a dozen sandwiches and bring 
them with you? I know that you must 
have a great taste for food with your 
size.” 

Antonio agreed and said that 
he would be at her home that day 
at around 4 p.m. He said it is a day 
off for all the guys, as there were 
no wrestling towns running. She 
thanked him for his kindness, told 
him her name was Mabel, and she 
would be looking for him. 

Antonio went to a local deli not 
far from the hotel he stayed at 
and had them make up some 
huge sandwiches with all the 
stuff he enjoyed in them. 
Then, he bought a case of 
Molson beer for the party. 
He then went down the 
street where a_ local 
florist was and bought 
a dozen red roses. What 
a day this was going to 
be for him. He had not 
felt this way in years. 
His heart was pounding 
with anticipation. 

At roughly 4:10 
he pulled in front of the 
address that he was given on 
the phone. It was a beautiful 
English Tudor style home that was 
brightly painted and well manicured. 
As he got out of his truck and grabbed 
the sandwiches and beer in one arm, 
he placed the roses in his spare hand 
and started up the walkway towards 
the front door. The big guy had a 
huge smile on his face, as he would be 
spending a wonderful afternoon and 
maybe evening with a lady. What did 
she look like, he must have thought. 

The front door opened, and out 
came this young and quite attractive 
redheaded lady. She had a beautiful 
smile that showed a perfect set of 
teeth. She was a very well endowed 
lady who could have compared with 
Marilyn Monroe or Jayne Mansfield. 
She had taken very good care of 
herself while growing up. 


She ran to where Antonio had 
stopped on the sidewalk and grabbed 
him in a great hug and planted a kiss 
on his cheek. By now he was blushing 
very badly from the experience and 
did not notice the man coming at him 
from the left side. His only thoughts 
were of this lovely person and him 
having a good time. He had all the 
beer they could drink in one sitting 
and a dozen sandwiches. What more 
could they ask for? 

He handed Mabel the flowers that 
he brought for her and tears started 
to flow down her face. Just then, his 
train of thought was stopped when, 
from the left 


side 
property, 
came a big guy who resembled 
somebody he had met during one of 
the trips he had just made the past 
week. The guy had a shotgun in his 
hands and was coming straight at 
him. 

Antonio’s eyes got as big as 
saucers as he looked down both 
barrels of the gun. The guy shouted, 
“So you're the S.O.B. that has been 
chasing my MABEL? I wondered 
who she had been going to see when 
I am on the road.” It was then that 
Antonio turned to her and asked 
what in the HECK was going on??? 
She said, “Oh, I forgot to tell you, I 


of the 


am married, and that’s my husband. 
He is a very jealous man and thinks 
that I cheat on him all the time. He 
said that he was going to shoot the 
guy he caught me with right in the 
heart.” 

Just then, a guy came from next 
door. Antonio spotted him and knew 
him as one of the boys from the 
matches. It was Dave Ruhl, a guy that 
had helped him with travel in the 
territory. Ruhl started to explain to 
the guy that was holding the shotgun 
that Antonio meant no harm and that 
he would never come around Mabel 
again. “Just let him go and be on his 
way ... neighbor.” 

It was then that the guy with the 
gun unloaded both barrels, and the 
body of Ruhl went flying backwards 
to the lawn with his chest covered 
in red. With this going on, 
Antonio, his heart beating a 
mile a minute, dropped the 
beer and the sandwiches 

and started to run back to 
his truck. He got in and 
fired it up and drove as 
quickly as he could back 
to the hotel. 

Ruhl got up from the 
lawn as soon as Antonio’s 
truck was out of sight and 

pulled off his shirt, which 
was covered with a red dye, 
and went to the guy holding 
the shotgun with the blanks in 
it. He shook his hand and grabbed 
the case of beer in one hand and the 
box of sandwiches with his friend 
and went to the backyard, where all 
the rest of the guys from the territory 
were at, and they had a MABEL party 
at Antonio’s expense. 

Six months later, Mabel invited 
another new guy by the name of 
Black Angus Campbell, who looked a 
lot like Antonio, to a party. He never 
took the bait, as Antonio talked about 
this horrible near-death experience 
with him in a dressing room at the 
Royal Albert Hall in London. I guess 
they never told him the truth. 

What some guys do to amuse 
themselves... 

The Great Antonio (Antonio 
Barichievich), 77, died Sunday, September 
7, 2003 after suffering a heart attack. 
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DaleLewisbrokeinto professional 
wrestling in Minnesota back in 1961 
- just a couple of years after I first 
got involved in promoting wrestling 
here. After an outstanding amateur 
wrestling career, he was trained in 
the pro style by Verne Gagne. 

Dale was a member of the U.S.A. 
Wrestling Team for two Olympic 
Games - 1956 in Melbourne, Italy, 
and 1960 in Rome, Italy. In 1961 he 
wrestled for the U.S.A. in the amateur 
world freestyle championships at 
Yokahama, Japan. He won the gold 
medal in his weight class at the 1959 
Pan American Games, and was a top 
finisher several times in NCAA and 
AAU competition. 

Hebecame an instant professional 
star here, teaming up with Bobby 
Graham to win the A.W.A. World’s 
Tag Team Championship from Hard 
Boiled Haggerty & Bob Geigel in 
November of 1961. Back in those 
days, the A.W.A. Tag Team title and 
the A.W.A. World’s Heavyweight 
Championship were also equal in 
importance in the promotion. Lewis 
and Graham later lost the title to 
Geigel and Otto von Krupp (Boris 
Malenko). 

At the Mankato Armory matches 
in the early 1960s I had a table near 
the entrance where I sold programs 
and photos of the wrestlers. I would 
try to get one of the wrestlers to sit 
at the table with me and autographs 


Dale sends Dick Murdoch to the canvas in 
this Ft. Lauderdale, Florida match. 
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Remembering 


DALE LEWIS 


by Norman Kietzer 


his pictures and I recall that rookie 
Dale Lewis was very happy to do this 
one of the first times that he appeared 
in Mankato. Although he was just a 
rookie, he was already in the main 
event that night. I’m not sure who he 
wrestled but think it was either Mr. 
“M” (masked Dr. Bill Miller) or Karl 
Krauser (later better know as Karl 
Gotch). Dale was a friendly down 
to earth person and I really enjoyed 
getting to know him that night. 

Another incident I recall that 
involved Dale Lewis some years 
later happened at the Calhoun Beach 
Manor in Minneapolis - where the 
A.W.A. taped their weekly wrestling 
shows. A top amateur wrestler from 
the St. Cloud State team named 
Al Rogowski came down during a 
Saturday afternoon when they were 
taping interviews for the various 
A.W.A. cities. 

Al wanted to become a 
professional wrestler and so they 


“Professor” Dale Lewis shown here with 
the Pacific Northwest title belt. Right: Dale 


puts Dusty Rhodes to sleep; “Brothers” Dale 
and Gene Lewis - a big tag team in the Leroy 
cGuirk territory. 


gave him sort of tryout in the ring. 
Basically they told him they wanted 
to see how good an amateur he was. 
First Dale Lewis, then Danny Hodge, 
and finally Verne Gagne went in the 
ring and started out in the amateur 
position with Al on top to see if he 
could hold any of them. They each 
escaped from Rogowski in a matter of 
seconds. Then they let Al start on the 
bottom, and he was unable to escape 
from any of them in several minutes 
of action. 

Rogowski later did become a 
top professional wrestling star when 
another Minnesota native, Gene 
Anderson, took him under his wing 
and they traveled down south as the 
Anderson Brothers. Al became well 
know as Ole Anderson and was a top 
star in the south for several decades. 

I crossed paths again with Dale 
Lewis some years later when he was 
wrestling in the Oklahoma-Lousiana 
territory and I was publishing the 


official programs for that territory run 
by LeRoy McGuirk and Bill Watts. 

Dale was a main eventer there but 
felt that he never got the big push he 
deserved because he had beaten out 
Bill Watts for a starting spot on the 
University of Oklahoma wrestling 
team when they were both students 
there. 

Dale also felt that he never even 
was given a chance to wrestle in the 
W.W.F. because he defeated Robert 
Marella in the finals to earn a trip to 
the Olympics on the U.S. Wrestling 
team in 1960. Marella later became a 
power in the W.W.F. under the name 
Gorilla Monsoon. 

Dale did become a main eventer 
in every territory where he appeared 
and was very respected as a superb 
athlete who had proved his real 
wrestling skills as an amateur 
champion. He also formed a 
successful tag team with his friend 
Gene Pettit who he trained - they 
wrestled as brothers Dale and Gene 
Lewis. 

Dale passed away back in 1997 
at the age of 62, after a long battle 
with leukemia. (Thanks to Doug 
Chambers for contributing additional 
information for this story.) 
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It was one strange scene after another. Kevin Von Erich joked 
with Fabulous Freebirds Michael Hayes, Buddy Roberts and 
“Gorgeous” Jimmy Garvin as though their feuds never happened. 
Missy Hyatt and Francine, the Queen of Extreme, laughed, chatted 
and shared desserts like long-lost sisters. The mysterious Missing 
Link finally resurfaced after fifteen years — and turned out to be 
former Canadian Heavyweight Champion Dewey Robertson. 

Welcome to Wrestlecon. Held August 16" and 17” in Arlington, 
Texas, the all-wrestling autograph, memorabilia, collector’s show 
and reunion brought together some of the top stars of World Class 
Championships Wrestling, WWE, ECW and more for a weekend 
of autographs, photo ops, mingling with fans, and reminiscing 
about the good old days. 

Other guests at Wrestlecon included Killer Karl Kox, Candi 
Devine, Playboy Buddy Rose, Terry Ray Gordy Jr., “The Mouth 
From the South” Jimmy Hart, Killer Tim Brooks, The Angel of 
Death, Cowboy Johnny Mantell, Chris Youngblood, ICP’s Rude 
Boy, Shawn Stasiak, NWA-TNA’s Lollipop, and others. Vendors 
included Mark McNulty of www.wrestlingclassics.com and Tim 
Brooks and Karl Kox also had items for sale. 

Wrestlecon kicked off with a cocktail party Friday night that 
was open to fans who had purchased VIP passes. Famous faces 
trickled in, shook hands, embraced old colleagues they hadn’t seen 
in years or in some cases, decades. At one point Killer Tim Brooks 
looked around the table where he was sitting with Killer Karl Kox 
and Dewey “Missing Link” Robertson and joked, “There’s about 
150 years of the business sitting at this table.” 

An event like Wrestlecon would have been unimaginable back 
in the glory days of World Class when the Von Erich/Freebirds 
feud was at its peak and the old code of kayfabe was firmly in 
place. Killer Karl Kox summed it up best: “I never imagined one 
day we'd be sitting around talking about the business like this.” 
However, the fans who came were clearly delighted to have 
the opportunity to talk to their favourite wrestlers one-on-one, 
purchase autographed 8x10s and/or get photos taken with the 
greats. 

The weekend was dominated by the past stars of Dallas’ 
legendary World Class Championship Wrestling promotion, and 


Michael Hayes 
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Dewey Robertson talks to Playboy Buddy Rose at his autograph table. 


particularly the reunion of their top 
heels, the Fabulous Freebirds. The 
late Terry “Bam Bam” Gordy was 
represented by his 24-year-old son 
Terry Ray Gordy Jr, who is also a 
wrestler and recently debuted on 
NAWA with Iceberg and Tank as the 
Extreme Freebirds. 

In the early 1980s, WCCW was 
one of the first promotions to use cable 
TV to expand their television presence 
nationally and internationally, 
and the result was an explosion in 
popularity that pre-dated, and for a 
while rivaled, the WWE. 

Former World Class heel 
Jimmy Garvin said “World Class 
Championship Wrestling was on fire. 
It was really something that will go 
down in history as the best feuds 
and the best wrestling.” Garvin, who 
retired from pro wrestling in 1992 to 
become a commercial pilot, believes 
the concentration of so many talented 
performers in one promotion coupled 
with the extended TV reach helped 
catapult WCCW to international 
attention. “When you take the people 
that were involved like Michael 
Hayes, Buddy and Terry, myself, 
Dewey, Chris Adams, Iceman King 
Parsons, and the Von Erichs, we were 
all either just starting our peak or still 


at our peak, and 
we were all in the 
same place at the 
same time. I was 
in the business 23 
years and it never 


happened where 
80 percent of a 
territory was peak 
performers. And 


in World Class, 80 
percent of them 
were at that point 
in their careers.” 
John Mantell, 
whose brother Ken 
Mantell was the 
booker for WCCW 
during much of 
the early ‘80s, said 
“Kenny always 
preached to me 
that it wasn’t just 
the main event, 
it was the entire 
package. I think we 
had a remarkable 
group here, just 
a great group of 
guys and there 
were no problems 
amongst us. We 
had somebody on 


the card for everybody to like or 
dislike.” 

For Dewey Robertson, Wrestlecon 
was the first time he’d been back to 
Texas since 1989, when he returned 
to his native Canada to recover from 
a troublesome alcohol and marijuana 
addiction. Robertson appeared 
Saturday as himself, then the fans 
who came back Sunday were treated 
to an appearance of the Missing Link 
in full costume. The Link was still 
able to command the attention of all 
without saying a word as he stalked 
into the room, dented folding chair in 
hand. 

Robertson also had a happy 
reunion with Jimmy Hart, who 
managed the Link toward the end of 
his six-month run in the WWE, after 
Bobby Heenan “traded” the Link to 
Hart for King Kong Bundy. However, 
Robertson left the WWE just a few 
weeks after the trade. Hart joked 


Kevin Von Erich, Michael Hayes, Buddy Roberts, Jimmy Garvin 
and Terry Ray Gordy answer fan's questions Saturday afternoon. 
Below: Buddy Roberts cringes while Miss 
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The Missing Link - chair in hand - enters 
the scene. 


“Well, with Adrian Adonis, we had a 
thing called the Flower Shop. Maybe 
Dewey was scared he was going to be 
put in the Flower Shop, so he called a 
cab and hit the highway.” 

On a more serious note, Hart 
said “I kind of knew (Dewey) was 
leaving, he had talked to me a little 
bit about being unhappy. People 
like him that are very articulate, and 
have great characters like he has, are 
a little bit more sensitive sometimes, 
and deeper in thought about where 
they're going and what's happening 
in their lives. But it was a pleasure 
for the three or four weeks we were 
together, it was a lot of fun.” 

At the fan Q&A with the 
Freebirds and Kevin Von Erich 
Saturday afternoon, one recurring 
theme was the effects of the WWE's 
monopoly on professional wrestling. 
In response to one fan’s question 
about the possibility of the current 
situation running the business into 
the ground, Michael Hayes said “I 
don’t think you can ever run this 
business into the ground because of 
fans like yourself that’ll love it no 
matter what... I think the product has 
evolved a lot and the competition on 
television is quite different now than 
it was back then. Back then there was 
a lot more focus on the wrestling, and 
nowadays there’s a lot of sexuality 
and a lot of other things that you’d 
probably see on any other show 
that’s on at the same time. But as far 
as running it into the ground, I think 


wrestling will always be around one 
way or the other.” 

At the buffet dinner Saturday 
night, the headline guests and former 
World Class referee David Manning 
regaled the crowd with tales of 
behind-the-scenes shenanigans and 
favourite ribs, most of them instigated 
by the Freebirds - like the time 
Buddy Roberts arrived for a show 
and found a dead possum (among 
other noxious substances) placed in 
his bag by his teammates, then put 
the stinking costume on anyway as 
some of his fellow wrestlers became 
ill from the smell. Or the time Kevin 
Von Erich got bitten on the arm by a 
monkey during a tour of Africa and 
the monkey dropped dead several 
minutes later. 

After telling a story on Killer 
Brooks, Kevin Von Erich added a 
thoughtful note: “We have so many 
good men and so many good friends 
that are not with us anymore, and it’s 
a sad thing. But it’s a beautiful thing 
too, because life is short and let’s 
remember this: that we’re together 
this night, and tomorrow today’s 
going to be the past. Here 
we are, let’s be grateful 
and let’s remember to eat 
up each day, and have the 
most fun you can because 
one lesson we have 
learned is that life doesn’t 
last.” 

As the stories wound 
down Manning revealed 
that Vince McMahon Sr. 
and Jr. had approached 
WCCW promoter Fritz 
Von Erich about forming 
a partnership as the WWE 
began its expansion. “The 
sad part of that story now 
is that Fritz said ‘no.’ He 
said, ‘Why do we need 
you?” 

Wrestlecon was 
organized by Britt Britton, 
owner of Autographs 
Ink, a movie, sports and 
music collector’s store in 
Colleyville, TX. Britton 
has been involved in 
collector and memorabilia 
shows for over 20 years, 


Killer Brooks addresses the audience. 


and Wrestlecon is the first show 
he’s done that’s been strictly pro 
wrestling-oriented. 

Attendance was lower than 
Britton had been hoping for, but 
he’s confident that word-of-mouth 
will get out about the event and 
attendance will be higher for the next 
Wrestlecon in February 2004. “I’m a 
little disappointed by the turnout, but 
I don’t think I did anything wrong,” 


Jimmy Hart, Missy Hyatt and The Missing Link bring back 
the memories as they pose for this group photo. 
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With the advent of the rebirth 
of Wrestling Revue and the CAC 
Convention this past Spring in Las 
Vegas, I have been in touch with 
so many of my old ring pals and 
acquaintances, it makes me feel like a 
kid again and wanting to learn more 
and more from and about everyone 
that I never thought of asking about 
years ago. 

Mickey Doyle, George Steele, 
Killer Brooks, Jimmy Valiant, Al 
Friend, Jim Lancaster, Dennis 
Kaspawitz, and many others from the 
old Detroit scene have been in contact 
recently and I hope to expound on 
their whereabouts and happenings 
in future columns. If you have any 
e-mail addresses or phone numbers 
of any of the Detroit legends, please 
pass them along so I may be able to 
keep their names alive. 

With that, let’s open up the 
dressing room door for another 
installment of Cobo secrets. 


LUIS MARTINEZ: Arguably the 
best Hispanic wrestler to come out 
of the old school, many an adjective 
can come to describe Luis Martinez. 
Talented, charismatic, likeable, and 
humble are a few that immediately 
come to mind. A huge fan favorite, 
the Monterey, Mexico native could 
energize a crowd like no other baby- 
face I’ve ever seen. 

Whenever he would bellow out 
his trademark “Arriba”, the fans 
would echo the response en masse 
years many years before even Ric 
Flair’s “Whoo” catch phrase. His 
scope of wrestling maneuvers was 
endless, and I always enjoyed the 
way he brought a little humor into his 


matches, a great way to get the fans 
involved in the match. Always able 
to keep the heat flowing throughout 
a match, Luis was one of the classic 
sellers in the business. 

Always a good friend and fun to 
be around, we shared many a road 
trip together, and during our many 
match ups with guys I was managing 
at the time, he always knew when to 
put the heat on me, when to take it 
off, and when to get me involved in 
the match. But one night, not even I 
could have foreseen one of the most 
bizarre matches, messed up finishes, 
odd escapades, or brutal beatings 1 
would ever witness. 

The Set Up:. 7:00pm: -Hara 
Arena, Dayton, Ohio - The Sheik vs. 
Luis Martinez for the United States 
Heavyweight Title. Even though we 
were scheduled to perform last on 
the night’s card, usually a few hours 


past the usual 8:00pm start time, it 
was unwritten dressing room rule 
that you were always at the arena 
at least an hour before the first bell 
rang. With everyone in the dressing 
room but Luis, who was not known 
for ever being late, it was beginning 
to become a concern that he had yet 
to show up. 

9:25pm: While Plan “B” was 
already being discussed in case he 
was ano show, our fears were dashed 
when he finally walked in, nearly 
an hour and a half late. Though 
The Sheik wasn’t happy about his 
lack of punctuality, he was happy 
nonetheless. As he hurriedly dressed, 
Luis excuse was that he had a case 
of stomach flu, like Montezuma’s 
Revenge on a tourist in Mexico after a 
few burritos and a gallon of the local 
water. But I could tell from many a 
road trip together, there was a little 
more wrong with Luis than he was 
admitting to. 

I know he loved Weideman’s 
Beer, a gut wrenching cheap swill 
of a beer that he guzzled by the case 
load. And I knew tonight was one of 
those nights that he was a little under 
it’s influence, maybe a lot under it, 
well, to put it blunt, he was a little 
snockered, blitzed, tipsy, and drunk. 
He was hiding it well, but I knew it 
was gonna be a long night for him. 

9:45pm: As Luis, The Sheik, and I 
briefly discussed the evening’s finish, 
Luis had one request, usually not an 
unordinary for someone nursing an 
ache, a pain, or an injury. But Luis 
requested that Sheik take ita little easy 
on the bumps this particular evening, 
given that an untimely back drop or 
body slam wouldn’t bode too well 
on his fragile flu-like bodily system. 
No problem for The Sheik, who could 
generate instant heat by just looking 
into the crowd, no less creating match 
flow that would more than satisfy the 
sold out arena. All knowing our tasks 
at hand, it was Showtime. 

9:55pm: After the usual intro- 
ductions and pre-bout rituals to get 
the crowd into the flow of the match, 
this bout began like thousands before 
it, works, maneuvers, high spots, a 
typical high energy laden Sheik bout. 
About 15 minutes into the match, we 
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were on the right track to start the set 
up for the finish. And the first hint of 
things to go wrong this night. 

10:10pm: The Sheik was in the 
midst of carving a Van Gogh etching 
into Luis forehead with his favorite 
ring toy, “The Pencil”. While Sheik 
and I played a little keep away from 
the referee game, the crowd was now 
in a disappointed frenzy, and Luis 
had the cue to start his comeback by 
getting the pencil and redo justice 
with the same pencil upon the 
forehead of The Sheik. 

But no comeback! What gives? 
Thus, The Sheik took to throwing 
him outside the ring thus giving Luis 
his other trade mark option, soon to 
be mentioned. 

My cue was to sneak around 
the ring like a tiger looking for 
prey. I spotted my target and slowly 
descended upon the sprawled Luis, 
who was ready to receive a little 
of my personal shoe leather. As I 
planted my boot into his mid section, 
he lay motionless, no response, no 
withering in pain, no sell job! 

What I did see is Martinez 
cuddling up in a fetal position, hands 
tucked under his head, and a short 
snore. Dammit, he’d fallen asleep! 
Thinking quickly, so the fans and 
certainly The Sheik were unaware 
of what was happening, I gave him 
another boot shot, a little firmer, and 
perfectly aimed. He thus snapped up 


like his alarm clock had just gone off, 
back onto his feet, all the while The 
Sheik keeping the referee clueless 
and jousting verbally with the fans. I 
had just witnessed a no-no and it was 
not ever to be shared. 

10:13pm: As he slowly crawled 
back into the ring, taking a few more 
pencil shots, the Sheik was now 
giving him the sign to make his in the 
ring comeback. But it wasn’t coming. 
So, Sheik gave him the cue to do 
his hide-and-go-seek maneuver as 
he threw Luis out the opposite side 
of the ring, back out onto the arena 
floor. Now, I thought, he would get it 
right. He would crawl under the ring, 
reappear on the opposite side, sneak 
back into the ring for the surprise 
attack from being on his unwitting 
opponent. Well, it started out okay 
but this was taking a little bit longer 
to develop than normal. 

10:15pm: Now I was thinking 
to myself, ‘he’s under the ring, he’s 
fallen asleep again, and the flow of 
the match is dead.’ Just then, The 
Sheik leaned through the ropes, and 
asked me where he was, his back still 
to the opposite side of the ring just in 
case the sneak attack still came. But, 
it didn’t! 

10:16pm: With timing so precious 
at this point, I went to the other side 


of the ring, lifted the ring draping, 
and sure as Shirley, there he was, 
5 feet under the ring and curled up 
like a little baby. I couldn’t go under 
there, the fans would think something 
weird was happening. Well, it was, 
just they didn’t know it. 

The heat was dying, the crowd 
growing silent, I did what I had to do. 
Itold Sheik what was going on, he was 
under the ring, and out like a light. 
The look on his face was humorously 
funny, so perplexed by what I had just 
told him, one of disbelief. It quickly 
turned into that “TIl kill him” stare 
he was most famous for, but one you 
never wanted to be near when it did 
appear. He quickly took action, went 
under the ring, and both emerged 
duking it out on the arena floor. But 
I could tell, these were no ordinary 
punches, these had some zip to 
then, some spice, nice pops, and the 
crowd was again into it, loving every 
moment. 

So you think this is weird so far? 
Well, we've only just begun! As the 
next few minutes unfold, I want to 
warn you that it does become a little 
gross. 171 supply most all the details, 
you use your own imagination, put 
your own picture into your mind on 
how it looked to me, the unknowing 
fans, the referee, and The Sheik. 
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10:18pm: With the action moving 
back into the ring, I could sense 
The Sheik was none to happy, but 
Luis was wide awake. Within a few 
seconds, The Sheik was about to 
break his pre- bout promise, hoisting 
Luis and firmly planting him back 
onto the ring apron with a stern and 
stunning body slam. BAM! The look 
of surprise on Luis’ face of what 
had just happened turned to one of 
intense pain, suppressed groaning, 
his every muscle tensing up ultra 
tightly, and I could see where all this 
tension was focused towards as I see 
Luis mouthing in my direction “Don’t 
S...” (Poop) He was in pain, and he 
was holding it all in, literally. Kind of 
like all shook up and no where to go. 

10:19pm: As I was feeling a 
little sorry for him at this point, as I 
certainly wouldn’t want to be in his 
position, I have to admit that I was 
truly laughing inside. Stomach flu 
and beer go together like a headache 
at a rock concert and Luis definitely 
was in no mood to boogie down none 
too soon. 

Only a few seconds had gone by 
as The Sheik lifted Luis up once again 
and body slammed him a second 
time into the mat. BAM-BAM! I was 
ready to bust a gut now, knowing all 
too well The Sheik was making him 
pay for screwing up the finish, and 
Luis was on his side tensing up every 
muscle, and now I could clearly hear 
him, still over the crowd noise, saying 
“Don’t S...” (Poop)....” 

With the finish in full disarray, 
it was a wing-it job from there on 
out. Professionals as they were, it 
would work out, somehow, just how 
I couldn’t begin to imagine. As the 
fans began their rhythmic applause 
to urge Luis on, not knowing the 
predicament he was in, it all came 


10:20pm: Knowing all too well he 
couldn’t possibly take another body 
slam without serious consequences, 
with a loud bellow of “Ariba”, Luis 
finally started to make his comeback. 
Punches flew, havoc broke out, and 
the crowd was electric. With a bing, a 
bang, andaboom, hehad The Sheikset 
up for his famous finishing hold, The 
Indian Death Lock. The hold evolved 


as Sheik was ina sitting position, Luis 
stepped over his shoulders and sat 
down on them, and then bent over to 
grab his opponent’s legs and then lift, 
a visually punishing hold. 

The fans cheers were deafening 
as the referee leaned over to ask The 
Sheik if he wants to submit, all sensing 
a Luis victory. But from my angle, 
from behind, I saw trouble brewing. 
Luis’ wrestling trunks were starting 
to bulge like a Japanese Blowfish. 
And then it happened. 

10:21pm: When Luis let out 
with one more “Ariba”, there was a 
whole lot more to follow. Through 
every possible opening in his once 
ballooning trunks, brown liquid ooze 
now was flowing out of Luis. The 
floodgates were open and there was 
no stopping the flow. 

I’m not sure if it was the 
liquidy feel, or the intense stench 
that followed, but The Sheik knew 
something was definitely wrong. He 
was covered in brown goo and not 
liking it at all. As he broke free of 
the hold, looking at himself and the 
soiled mat, he quickly made a bee line 
out of the ring towards the dressing 
room. On his way out, he had one 
thing to say to me, and boy he meant 
it...... STALL!” 

10:22pm: As I began to bring 
out my best stall tactics, Luis, quite 
relieved at this point but totally 
ignorant to what was happening, 
though it seemed like hours but only 
a few minutes, The Sheik reemerged, 
and to put it mildly, he was fighting 
mad. (I later figured out he went back 
to the dressing room, jumped into the 
shower to clean off, and as quickly 
as possible came back to finish the 
match) 

10:24pm: I won’t go into more 
details from here, but let me say this. 
If ever there was a full throttle shoot, 
a royal laying of the smackdown, this 
was it. In the end, a double DQ, The 
Sheik still the champion, but Luis 
didn’t look to comfortable. He was 
hurtin’ for certain and I knew why. 
The ring was a bloody, and brown, 
mess. Thank God nobody had to 
wrestle in that thing after what had 
just transpired. When we got back to 
the dressing room, Sheik took Luis off 


to a secluded area, I’m sure giving him 
a severe ear bending and reprimand, 
no less a stern warning and a few 
more sips out of the whoop-ass can. 
Im sure he learned his lesson, all 
was forgotten, and one bout the boys 
would later say, really “Stunk up the 
Joint.” 
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COBO ODDBALLS: Besides the 
usual cast of characters, wrestlers 
and fans, there were many more 
memorable people in and around the 
action. People I remember like “Box 
Office” Frankie, the little old gruff 
codger who liked nothing better than 
to give you grief at ticket window # 1. 
It was the spot you always picked up 
your reserved seats from him during 
the weeks leading up to the show 
and he always made you feel like you 
were the biggest inconvenience in 
his life whenever you stepped up to 
the window. He was there for many 
years and he’s probably cussing out 
the devil right now for lack of air 
conditioning. 

Gus “The Popcorn Vendor” was 
always a treat, yet hardly anyone 
ever got to see him. He was a stout 
old guy who worked the upper tier 
yellow seats, the nose-bleeds, and 
even if you didn’t get to see him 
work his magic, you always knew he 
was in the house. His usual banter 
of “Popcorn here, popcorn” would 
reverberate throughout the arena, 
especially if the fans were sitting on 
their hands during a particular bad 
bout. 
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Dave maxed out the Wrestling Revue expense account to get this exclusive photo on a recent 
trip to Italy. It’s the great Bruno Sammartino and his Mom in an advertisement. Bruno is 
beloved in his home country. 


Joe “The Brow” was a Detroit 
legend. He was the epitome of a true 
sports fan because you would see 
him at every single Detroit sporting 
event, football, basketball, baseball, 
hockey, wrestling, tennis, you name 
it, he was there. His was nicknamed 
“The Brow” because of his unusual 
unibrow thick eyelashes but you 
always knew when Joe was there. 
He would work himself into a frenzy 
hollering and screaming whenever 
the heels were on top or the babyfaces 
were making their comeback, you’d 
swear he was going to have a heart 
attack at any given moment. 

And who could forget “New 
York” Raymond, how he got that 
name IIl never know. I believe he 
came from the Bruiser territory where 
rumor has it he accompanied him to 
the ring in the Chicago area as Captain 
Willie or Willie Lump Lump. 

I first remember seeing him 
outside Cobo Arena after a show 
selling foot long balloons that when 
inflated would be 6 feet long. Then 
he started hawking the Body Press 
programs, was a gofer for everyone, 
and was a staple around the dressing 
room doing anything for anybody. 
A chat with Raymond was an 


unforgettable exchange of words, one 
I would gladly partake in once again 
for old time sake. 


BRUNO SAMMARTINO: With this 
issue’s focus on Bruno, I remember 
him only appearing one time on a 
Cobo show. His fan club president, 
Georgiann Orsi from New York came 
into town for his match, and since 
I was driving them both around, 
we ended having a nice Chinese 
dinner after the show. But what I do 
remember about Bruno’s stop here in 
Detroit is that it was going to be his 
last. 

Apparently, he was to be paid a 
multiple four figure payoff to come 
here, and when he received his payoff 
for the night, it was only $800 and he 
wasn’t too happy about it. Luckily I 
was able to witness his amazing talent 
elsewhere around the country over 
the years, and I must say, I regard 
him as one of the true gentlemen I 
have ever met in this sport. 

But the last time I saw Bruno, 
it wasn’t even in person, it was in a 
store window in Milan, Italy while I 
was on vacation. An add he did for 
The Body Shop with his Mother, with 
Bruno in full wrestling gear. 


ABDULLAH THE BUTCHER: 
Back in 1965 when I first started 
attending wrestling at Cobo Arena 
on a regular basis, there was a huge 
brute of a man who always worked 
the under card, not quite a jobber, 
but never in the main event. Many 
years later that would change but 
in the day, he was wrestling under 
the name Zelis Amara. I remember 
when I was on my way to attend 
the very first WFIA Convention in 
Mankato, MN in 1968, there was no 
plane service to there from Detroit 
so I ended up taking the Greyhound 
bus for a rather long ride. Though we 
weren’t going to the same place but 
in the same direction, and who would 
have ever figured that these sports 
giants traveled in any other fashion 
than limos and jets, Zelis Amara got 
on the same bus as I did. I was able to 
take a photo of him waving to me as 
he boarded the bus in front of me but 
that is probably under a pile of many 
a thousands of old photos I care not 
to dig for but if I ever do find it, we'll 
certainly publish it in this magazine. 


TONY MARINO & BOBO 
BRAZIL: This is one of those stories 
that always reminds me of how 
one’s own celebrity can get you out 
of quite of a jam. After a Saturday 
evening Cobo show complete with 
doing hours of TV promos following 
the matches, Tony and I ended up at 
our usual haunt, Hellas Restaurant in 
the Greektown section of downtown 
Detroit. 

Over dinner, we discussed what 
time we hda to be up in the morning 
since we had a Maple Leaf Gardens 
show in Toronto that Sunday. A good 
four hours drive, we made our plan, 
and our place to rendevous with our 
other passenger, Bobo Brazil. Early in 
the afternoon, we were packed and 
ready to go on to our next booking. 

As we were going through the 
Windsor Tunnel to enter Canada, 
Tony and Bobo always stopped at 
the Duty Free store to pick up a liter 
of Canadien Club Whiskey, their 
beverage of choice with which to 
indulge with after a hard battle in the 
ring. The great thing about working 
a Toronto show was that after the 
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matches were over, promoter Frank 
Tunney always had a huge spread of 
food and beverage for the boys in the 
wrestling office that was inside the 
Gardens. We were always treated like 
royalty by the Tunney family so we 
indulged like we were the Emperors 
of Rome in the land of plenty. 

This particular evening was like 
all the others; work the show, have 
some food and drink, and not look 
forward to the four hour drive back 
to Detroit. After all was said and done 
in Toronto, the three of us relayed 
our farewells and headed back out 
onto Highway 401, ready to keep the 
driver awake and laugh our way back 
down the road. 

Once onto the freeway, it was 
Tony and Bobo’s cue to crack their 
border purchase, their Canadien Club 
whiskeys. With Tony behind of the 
wheel of his custom El Dorado, they 
swigged gulp after gulp, myself, I 
never did drink anything at that time 
and still to this day never any hard 
liquor. They would pass the bottle 
back to me in the rear seat and I would 
put it up to my lips and pretend to 
enjoy the liquid petroleum, never 
once having as much as a tablespoon 
in my system. 

These days, it would be quite 
taboo to do this sort of thing while 
driving (except for you moonshiners 
who still think its cute to date your 
sister) but for these guys, it was 
standard practice, a treat after a 
hard night’s work. But the more 
Tony drank, the more of his Italian 
heritage started coming out of him 
as he began to start taking more and 
more with his hands and less with his 
vocal chords. A weave here and there 
and the next thing we know, sirens 
and red flashers were following us 
close behind, and they wanted us to 
pull over. 

As the officer came up to the 
driver’s window with flashlight 
pointing towards the driver, ready 
to ask for licence and registration, he 
immediately noticed the huge Afro- 
American figure in the passenger seat 
and he knew who he was. 

Being a wrestling fan, and a huge 
Bobo Brazil fan at that, the officer’s 
demeanor quickly changed from one 


of nailing us to the wall to one of 
concern. He asked the usual questions 
and said the reason he pulled us over 
because the car was weaving from 
lane to lane. He then asked if Tony 
had been drinking. With our CC 
bottles hidden under the seats, Bobo 
spoke up rather quickly and began to 
explain to the officer that Tony Marino 
is Italian and he likes to talk with his 
hands, which caused him to veer out 
of his respected lane repeatedly on 
the highway. He admitted to having 
some drinks after the show in Toronto 
and we were quite sorry. 

Truth be told, they both had 
plenty to drink by this point, neither 
should have been in any position 
to be behind the wheel of a moving 
vehicle, and if anything, Bobo had 
nearly twice as much to drink than 
Tony. At this point, Tony was taking a 
little exception to Bobo’s comments, 
the officer’s inquisition that he might 
have been drinking and driving 
erratically, and that he might not 
be in the right capacity to drive his 
vehicle. 

Now with all three of them 
discussing the situation, and quite 
possibly making things worse, the 
officer piped in and asked us all to 
get out of the car. I was thinking, ‘Oh 
no, the worst was about to happen 
and I’m gonna makes friends with a 
cell mate named Bubba..’ 

Once outside, he told Bobo to 


Bobo Brazil battles Abdullah the Butcher. 


get in the drivers seat, for me to get 
in the passenger’s seat, and for Tony 
to get in back and sleep it off. And 
lastly, he asked for a complete round 
of autographs for his keepsake and 
seemed to be in his own glory for 
the once in a million chance luck that 
he pulled over who he did, when he 
did. 

We couldn't have complied with 
any less hesitation and we were back 
on the road ASAP, with a heavily 
under the influenced driver behind 
the wheel, a scared kid in the front 
seat, and Tony complaining every last 
mile home why he should have been 
the one behind the wheel of the car. I 
thank my lucky stars that for one, we 
were not arrested, not involved in any 
kind of under the influence accident, 
yet, Istill wonder about the judgement 
of that officer. He let the drunk drive, 
and never once considered me as the 
likely candidate to drive us all safely 
back to our destination. We made it 
back and for weeks, we had to listen 
to Tony Marino piss and moan about 
his questionable driving skills. 

Thanks for taking the time to 
hopefully let me entertain you once 
again with stories for the Detroit 
wrestling scene. I look forward to 
hearing from anyone with a story to 
tell, a comment to give, or putting 
me in touch with someone from the 
old days. Dave Drason has left the 
5ህቄ14ክጹ.....--›››››››››››››››። 
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Pro wrestlers 
should admit their 
days as a fan 


By Jim Lancaster 


(Big Jim Lancaster was professional 
wrestler for over 20 years starting in 
1972. He had his own promotion in 
Ohio known as Midwest Championship 
Wrestling, where his trainee Al Snow 
broke into the business. More recently, he 
has been a newspaper reporter for over 15 
years. Lancaster has embarked on a full 
time free lance writing career and does 
Christian testimonial speaking. 

This is his first contribution to 
Wrestling Revue. He can be contacted by 
e-mail at mwwrestling@yahoo.com) 


Before I stood in the ring looking 
out into the faces of the so-called kay 
fabe fans, I was one of them. These 
fans are one of the most important and 
overlooked aspects of the business. 

These people possess the factual 
and pictorial history records of the 
game, not promoters or the wrestlers 
themselves. They took an interest in 
us, when most people in life never 
knew we existed. In fact, they could 
probably work out angles better than 
we could, if we let them. 

Many wrestlers did not speak 
kindly of fans. Even if they were 
not in their heel persona, they 
would pass that fan asking for an 
autograph, regardless. Pride and self- 
centeredness would almost make the 
fans a non-factor in dressing room 
thinking. The only thing they couldn’t 
figure out was where you were when 
the seats were empty. 


Most workers never had time 
for the people who were paying the 
freight. Fans that put their kids to bed 
late on a school night after a night 
at the matches, did so because we 
started at 8:30 p.m. Some would miss 
work and pay money to come see us. 
They are long overdue respect. 

One of most confusing things I 
remember about being a pro wrestler 
was the fact that very few of my 
peers would ever admit to being a 
fan. A lot of wrestlers do appreciate 
the fans and converse with them 
regularly. But, how could a wrestler 
truly understand his business, if he 
wasn’t a fan? 

Not a casual fan, but one that 
went to every show no matter the 
weather; saved newspaper clippings, 
pictures and programs; kept results 
from the TV matches and house 
shows; and traded those items with 
pen pals around the country. 


I’m talking about the fans that 
get there early to watch the wrestlers 
arrive at the back door hoping for 
a handshake and asking for an 
autograph. The same fans that when 
they first went to matches cheered the 
baby faces and catcalled the heels. 

Yes, I was one of those who really 
thought, with two referees watching 
over the cage match, that Bobo 
Brazil would finally beat The Sheik. 
I hated the fact that his manager had 
threatened the commission that they 
would take the U.S. belt back to Syria, 
never to return, if he had to go into 
the cage. 

For all of us though, times would 
change. As we grew wiser and got old 
enough to drive, our world changed. 
But our love for the business and the 
way we remember it, didn’t. 

We are the same guys whose 
mother threw out those 1950s baseball 
cards and whose wives now threaten 
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to gladly discard our mat memories. 
She seems to have a better idea for 
that closet or corner of the basement, 
doesn’t she? 

Born in Dayton, Ohio, on Feb. 16, 
1954, it was my mother’s enjoyment 
of a TV show called Midwestern 
Hayride that led to my career in 
wrestling. On Dayton’s Channel 2 
each Saturday at 7 p.m., Mom hated 
missing a single minute of the locally 
produced country western show. She 
would turn the TV on early, so we 
wouldn’t miss a moment. 

As she finished up the supper 
dishes, I began catching the last five 
minutes of pro wrestling, which was 
on right before it. The first image I 
can recall around 1964 was seeing 
Haystacks Calhoun wrestle and Bobo 
Brazil tearing off Buddy Rogers’ shirt 
during an interview as the show 
signed off. 

As we began tuning in earlier each 
Saturday, Mom became interested too. 
It wasn’t until around 1966 that we 
decided to attend our first live match. 
I couldn’t recall the opening matches 
to save my life, but my palms began 
sweating in anticipation of the main 
event. 

Johnny Valentine and Haystacks 
Calhoun came out first followed by 
The Sheik and Bulldog Brower. The 
first time I joyfully entered into the 
fan fray was when I helped interrupt 
Sheik’s prayer by yelling from my 
ringside seat. I just knew I was the 
one that caused him the grief he was 
showing. 

All got disqualified in a three fall 
match, but Valentine ended up with 
a black eye. I was hooked. This was 
it for me. 

I remember Flying Fred Curry & 
Billy Red Lyons being the first World 
Tag Team Champions, but didn’t 
write down results until later. The 
Sheik, of course, was the champion 
forever. 

In 1967, my favorites were The 
Oklahoma Kid, Mighty Igor, Bobby 
Shane and Chief White Owl. The bad 
guys were The Kangaroos (Al Costello 
& Ray St. Clair), Big Bad John, Tokyo 
Joe and Dr. Jerry Graham. 

Matches were held at Hara 
Arena and would later move to the 


Montgomery County Fairgrounds, 
Dayton Gym Club and a local union 
hall. TV was on Channel 16, but 
would later switch to Channel 22. 
If the weather was just right, tapes 
from Cincinnati’s Channel 19, could 
be seen. 

On March 17, 1967, the Mighty 
Igor debuted in Dayton. What a 
gimmick, it worked from the start. I 
told my buddy that Ivan Kalmikoff 
was his dad, I just knew it. That same 
buddy was the first to tell me that 
the Mr. X he was beating was none 
other than Mike Loren. On closer 
inspection, it was Loren, my first taste 
of kay fabe. 

From title histories I have seen, 
we had different tag team champions 
than Detroit. It was announced to 
us that The Internationals (Costello 
& Karl Von Brauner) had defeated 
Curry and Lyons for the belts. Man, 
I hated their manager, Playboy Gary 
Hart. 

A huge babyface win gave me 
mighty grief on July 14, 1967. Costello 
and Von Brauner had worked 
programs with the usual baby faces 
and were finally trapped in a title 
match with Brazil & Igor. I knew they 
could lose this match as Hart had 
been barred from the building. 

How was I supposed to know 
that Hart had already left the territory, 
Von Brauner had plans to go south 


and Costello would soon be teaming 
with Tinker Todd. 

Live TV was always held on 
Friday night from 5 to 6 p.m. The 
house matches would begin at 
8:30 that night. They said a major 
announcement was coming after the 
first match. Anxiously I waited the 
news. 

Announcer Ernie Roth said, “Last 
night in Columbus, Ohio, the Miller 
Brothers defeated The Internationals 
for the tag team championship, let’s 
give them a round of applause”. No, 
it couldn’t be. I was going to see new 
champions crowned that night. If 
I would have known that Roth was 
really Abdullah Farouk, I would have 
certainly hated him. 

That night, Bobo and Igor took 
two straight falls. Bobo head butted 
Costello for the first fall pin and when 
Igor trapped Von Brauner in the bear 
hug anguish set in. I was staring at 
the floor when the bell rang them to 
victory. 

“One night! Just one night 
later, and I would have seen new 
champions,” I told my Mom 
afterwards. 

I couldn’t figure out why they 
never really used the Miller Brothers 
except in early matches. Very little 
main event stuff and they had them 
as heels with no real turn angle. The 
Kangaroos (Costello & St. Clair) 
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The Mighty Igor and his manager Ivan Kalmikoff.... I just KNEW Ivan was Igor’s dad! 
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would soon have the belts. 

Another of my first kay fabe 
sightings was when I saw The 
Oklahoma Kid sitting in a car with 
Big Bad John behind Hara Arena. 
They were there early waiting for 
the back door to get unlocked. John 
got out of the car and yelled at us to 
leave. Later that night they pounded 
each other during a 15 minute draw. 

These things made the game 
exciting. I still believed it all, and I 
loved the angles, heels and gimmicks, 
but never knew it. 

In the fall of 1967, the first guy 
I was truly afraid of, debuted. Wild 
Bull Curry had bloodied up a jobber 
on TV and was about to do the same 
to an underneath guy that night. The 
next week when he hit and bloodied, 
Jack Cain, the famous wrestling 
announcer from Boston, who was 
passing through town, I knew this 
guy was serious. 

Cain was actually an office worker 
for Sheik. He was not really between 
planes on his way back to Boston 
stopping to visit his old friend, Ernie 
Roth. Maybe I wouldn’t have been 
as upset as Mark Lewin held Cain’s 
bleeding head up against his white 
shirt as the TV cameras zoomed in, if 
1 ከ31 known the plan. 

But, if we knew the plan, it 
wouldn’t be as exciting, would it? I 
knew Lewin was going to be the one 
to beat Curry. Never happened. 

Going into 1968, Curry was 
working with Lewin, Ernie Ladd, 
Oklahoma Kid, White Owl and Igor. 
I screamed when I heard he was 
working with The Sheik for the first 
time in Dayton on May 17. Same stuff 
they did in all their matches. After a 
three-match series, it finally ended 
with Curry knocking Sheik out the 
cage door. 

Copies of Wrestling Revue 
began giving me a glimpse of Bruno 
Sammartino and the giant heels he 
worked with. I never saw him work 
until after I got into the business, but 
I just knew he would be my favorite. 

Enjoyed the ratings, pictures from 
other territories, but the three world 
champions thing threw me a bit. 

It was then I started paying 
attention to The Sheik. Little did 


I know he would eventually kill 
his own territory with what I was 
watching then. 

I began to grow fond of the 
heels. The Hell’s Angels, Baron Von 
Raschke, Thunderbolt Patterson, 
Killer Karl Kox and Great Kojika. I 
thought it was neat when Dr. Jerry 
Graham pulled a screw job finish on 
Ben Justice on July 8, 1969, and he 
was unmasked. I honestly thought it 
was Cowboy Bob Ellis, go figure. 

My first taste of opposition 
was when Bobby Davis opened up 
Wrestling Show Classics on TV and 
at Hara Arena. Their first match on 


June 11, 1969, featured Mark Lewin 
vs Kox in the main event. Others to 
work that promotion were Buddy 
Rogers, Handsome Johnny Berand, 
Scufflin’ Hillbillies, Bob Orton, Stan 
“Big K” Kowalski, Carlos Colon and 
Guillotine Gordon working as PJ. 
Higgins. 

I was 15 years old by this time 
and started watching it in a different 
way. By this time I was trying to figure 
out rematches, who the masked guys 
were, the truth about blood and 
results from other territories. 

Wrestling in Dayton began a lull 
period. The two biggest aspects of the 
territory was Brazil winning the U.S. 
title in Detroit in July 1971 and The 
Texas Outlaws - Dusty Rhodes and 
Dick Murdoch were the first wrestling 
heels the territory had seen. 

In 1971, I became aware that Lou 
Klein had a training school in Detroit. 


I watched as he used the atomic drop 
to pin Dingo the Sundowner and 
Babyface Nelson aka Greg Valentine. 
I knew things weren’t straight up 
when that happened. 

That summer I told him I was 
interested to going to Detroit and 
train at his facility. He never took me 
seriously, but mailed me a form letter 
all the same. 

At the beginning of 1972, Sheik 
began investing in top talent. They 
moved back to Hara Arena and the 
crowds swelled. The building held 
5,000 people and was drawing close 
to a sellout every other Monday 


The Texas Outlaws - Dick Murdoch and Dusty 
Rhodes - total wrestling heels. 
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night. 

Pampero Firpo, Tex McKenzie, 
Tony Marino, Killer Brooks, Luis 
Martinez and many others were in 
at the time. The Kangaroos broken 
leg angle with The Stomper and Ben 
Justice just exploded the territory. I 
wanted a piece of the action. 

As I neared high school 
graduation, everything in my life was 
pointing towards the move. Again, I 
cornered Klein at the arena and told 
him I was coming up to join the 
school soon. He told me to call first as 
he may not have room for me. 

The last week of school, I called 
him. When I heard Klein say, “Come 
on you, we can use you”, the future 
changed instantly. 

Three days after graduating high 
school, I packed up and began a long 
trip to Detroit. It would turn into 
quite a journey... 
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When Italian Strongman Bruno 
Sam-martino defeated Buddy Rogers last 
month in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden to win the World-Wide Wrestling 
Fedzeration heavyweight championship 
it was the fulfillment of a boyhood 
dream. 

Bruno was born twenty-seven years 
ago in the tiny Italian mountain village of 
Pizzoferrato in Abruzzi. His father was a 
blacksmith. Bruno was a bouncing eleven 
pounder at birth. 

During the war his village was 
overrun by the Nazis as they retreated 
up the Italian peninsula. Most of the 
1,000 inhabitants of the hamlet fled into 
the hills, but three of Sammartino’s 
brothers and two sisters were killed by 
the Germans. 

Bruno was only eleven years old 
at the time but despite that and the fact 
that food was scarce and he weighed 
only 115 Pounds, Bruno joined a band of 
guerrillas. 

Most of the time there was little or 
nothing to eat. Often snow provided their 
only meal. Eventually the Allied Army 
drove the Germans out and life was 
resumed by the folks of Pizzoferrato. 

Bruno was still frail at fourteen when 
the war ended and he took to barbells and 
weight lifting to develop his physique. 
Soon he was strong and healthy and 
though he fooled around with wrestling 
it was his ambition to become a member 
of the 1956 Olympic weight lifting team. 
This dream was shattered along with 
his arm when he fell two stories while 
working on the construction of a new 
building. 

Bruno then turned to wrestling, but 
continued his weight lift~ing to help 
strengthen his arm. 

One look at Bruno’s tremendous 
fifty-six inch chest and bulgzing muscles 
on his six foot. 275 pound frame, are a 
living advertisement for weight lifting. 

Sammartino entered amateur 
wrestling tournaments in and around 
his home town and quickly established 
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himself as one of the best in the 
Greco-Roman style which is so popular 
in Europe. 

He continued his workouts and in 
amateur competition piled up a long 
string of triumphs until he got the happy 
news that his application to come to the 
United States had been approved. 

When he arrived in the U.S. he found 
out that the Greco-Roman style was not 
used by professionals and he had to learn 
the “Catch-As-Catch-Can” style before he 
was able to launch his career among the 
pros. 

It did not take him long to catch on. 
His strength stood him in good stead as 
he scored victory after victory. 

Bruno’s power and stamina won 
out over the fast moving, the clever and 
rough-and-tough grapplers. 

The fans throughout Canada and the 
United States took him to their hearts. His 
clean-cut style of grappling and his sunny 
personality won him a huge following 
wherever he appeared. 

From the beginning it was apparent to 
students of wrestling that in Sammartino 
the sport had not only a prospective 
champion, but one of the all time greats. 

It was in Canada that he first 
moved into prominence. It was under 
the promotion of Frank Tunney that he 
teamed with former NWA champion 
Whipper Billy Watson as a tag duo. 

The clever Watson and the powerful 
Sammartino made a perfect combo and 
they went on to win the Canadian Tag 
Championship. 

Promoter Pedro Martinez then 
signed Bruno and brought him to New 
York State where he continued to pile 
up victories and win new fans. Sweet 
Daddy Siki, Kurt Stein, Jean Baillargeon 
and Bulldog Dick Brower were among 
the top notch wrestlers Bruno whipped in 
up-state New York rings. 

For a time he worked with his 
countryman. 1116 DiPaolo, as a tag team, 
but it was by himself that Bruno shone. 

Sammartino gained the respect of the 
wrestling world and his fellow grapplers 
in his first meeting with Buddy Rogers 
in Toronto last year. At the time Rogers 
still was NWA champion and their match 
before a sellout crowd in the Maple Leaf 
Gardens was a thriller. The fans were up 
and screaming almost every minute of 
the action-packed contest. 

The crown was up for grabs as they 


went out for the third and deciding fall 
and Bruno’s great power and strength 
were wearing down the champion. 

Then a freak accident occurred, 
resulting in a severe injury for Rogers. As 
he leaped over the charging Sammartino, 
he injured his groin and lay on the mat in 
pain. All Bruno had to do was press his 
shoulders to the mat for the count and he 
would have been champion of the world. 

Sammartino, gentleman that he is, 
refused to win in that manner and he gave 
up a chance for the crown at that time. 

A rematch was a sure thing and 
Bruno was confident that he could defeat 
Rogers again and win the championship 
in such a way that neither Buddy nor 
anyone else could question his right to be 
called the crown wearer. 

However, fate again played a trick 
on him. Rogers defended his title against 
Lou Thesz, instead of Bruno, and Thesz 
defeated Rogers and won the NWA title 
for a record sixth time. 

Bruno sent a challenge to Thesz, but 
Lou failed to take it up and when Lou 
also refused to meet Rogers again, Buddy 
was given recognition by the WWWF as 
its champion. A match was set for the 
crown against Bruno in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Sammartino’s faith in himself was 
rewarded. He pinned Rogers after another 
thrilling match and became the WWWF 
title holder. 

Now he is after a match with Thesz 
so he can prove that he is the best 
heavyweight. 

Bruno has followed a long line 
of Italian-born wrestlers led by Leo 
Pardello, John Parelli, Gino Garibaldi, 
Primo Camera, Antonino Rocca and 
Illio DiPaola, but is the first to win the 
championship. 

Bruno is only twenty-seven, against 
Thesz’s forty-seven. Sammartino should 
remain on top for some years. 

Bruno is well schooled in all phases 
of the sport. He is the master of many 
holds. However, it is usually his powerful 
“bear-hug” which brings him his 
victories. 

Old timers who recall Zbyszko, the 
master of that hold, say that Sammartino 
applies his with more pressure. 

Theend isinsight for the foes of Bruno 
once he gets his massive twenty-one-inch 
arms wrapped around their bodies and 
begins to squeeze. 
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The legendary box-office star of Madison Square Gar- 
- dens and former WWWF champion tells it as he sees it 
with Wrestling Revue’s Dr. Mike Lano. 


Bruno in action vs. George 
‘The Detroit Destroyer’ Steele. 
(Photo by Jack Goldestein) 
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ML: Bruno, you’re often called 
the most credible and ethical wrestler 
alive. Tell us your thoughts on that. 

BRUNO: Mike, well I appreciate 
you saying that. I always tried to 
keep my dignity in this business, and 
you know what kind of a business 
this can often be. I’ve always tried 
to represent myself in an honest 
and respectful manner, respect other 
wrestlers, the fans and promoters, 
and come out publicly when I felt 
there was a need for doing that. 

When there was the first 
microscope pointed at the wrestling 
business in this country, and the 
big problem with steroids and 
muscle and body enhancers, 
and all the pills and drugs 
from 1991 on; I 
felt I had to say 
something. 
And tell 


; - 
everyone wre 
what I knew about 
this. I never had to rely on 
these shortcuts that today’s wrestlers 
continue to go through, which is 
necessitated by the type of body 
styles that have been pushed and by 
the grueling physical schedules. 

In the ‘60s and ‘70s, we went 
through just as grueling a schedule, if 
not worse since often we had to drive 
between 300 to 800 miles to some 
of these towns. And now today’s 
wrestlers are taking all kinds of 
uppers, downers to sleep on planes 
and get up and get themselves ready 
for shows and workouts once they 
arrive. That’s why I want no part of 
today’s wrestling business, on many 
key areas. And that’s why that HBO 
Real Sports special was needed. 

The general media needs to look 
at all the drugs and garbage in this 
business, and why so many of these 
young wrestlers are dying well before 
their 35th and 40th birthdays. It’s a 
big loss and an unnecessary shame. 
A real shame. 

ML: Since the last time we’ve had 
you on my radio show, and you’re one 
of the few to last the entire two hours 
of the program; how have you been 
since your second spinal surgery? 


መሙ I’m 


How are 
you doing 


was a phenominal pro wrestler and a 
real credit to this game. Just a great 
athlete. 

ML: No one sold out the 
Garden(MSG) the way you did from 
1963 on, and then from 1973 on when 

you regained the title from Stan 
~~ Stasiak. There’s a bit of 
N ነ a controversy lately, 
in that Madison 
Square Garden 
A ` Ñ cable network 
።፡። W ) channel 


healthwise? 
I’m sure fans 
all over the 
world 


coming 
along pretty good 
considering the size of 
the surgery and what 
they needed to do. And 
as you said, it’s the second 
major surgery on my back. 
But I’m already back out 
there on the road, I’m 
walking about three and 
four miles a day. I’ve 
started training back light 
with the weights. I’m not 
doing 1000 sit-ups again 
but just give me time. And 
so I’m on my way back to 
full health recovery and 
I’ve been so busy, I’ve not 
watched all the sports teams 
here that I love as much as I’d 
like. 

ML: Jack and Jan Brisco said 
to say hello back to you. He’s 
had his own spinal scares and 
now looks better than ever. He 
wrestled either Professor Tanaka 
or Mr Fuji underneath you taking 
on Pedro at Shea Stadium. 

BRUNO: Will you remind Jack 
how much I think of him please? 
He was one of the classiest 
young amateurs to turn 
pro and look at all he 
accomplished in 
this business. He 
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had filmed a special honoring you 
as one of the top athletes ever to sell 
out there, Vince is even interviewed 
in it praising you; but your people 
have been reported as holding up it’s 
airdate. 

BRUNO: Let me tell you Mike 
I would love to see this special air. 
McMahon had no choice but to 
tell the truth about all I did for that 
company(WWWE, WWF) and the 
string of sellouts we had. I’m not 
going to say I sold out any building, 
but combined with all the talent we 
had; I’m very proud of the records 
we set. MSG Cable wanted to be 
able to sell this documentary to other, 
more national cable networks and 
some of the people looking out for 
my interests and those of my family 
asked them to properly renegotiate 
and puteverything in writing; instead 
of them being able to do anything 
they want with this special. 

I think this will be a special 
people will want to see, or I’m hoping 
it is. Everywhere I go, people come 
up and say, “Gee Bruno, we miss pro 
wrestling the way it was when you 
wrestled. It’s full of little wrestling, 
soap opera stories with pornography 
and violence against women in this 
country. It’s not fun anymore, and we 
don’t look forward to the next card 
at the Garden, or Philly Spectrum or 
Baltimore venue. It’s hard to believe 
in it or get involved in it anymore.” 
This special will bring back some 
memories for everyone, I hope. 

ML: Will you let everyone know 
on your website, when it finally will 
air? 

BRUNO: Yes, Mike. My website 
hopefully will keep anyone interested 
in me or my longtime friends and 
fans up to date on what I’m doing, 
what is going on and I can finally 
keep in touch with everyone too, or 
almost everyone. 

This is all very new to me, the 
internet. Believe it or not, it’s been 
two years in the making. When they 
honored me in Italy, that’s when these 
people got the idea, these friends in 
New York. When I was honored in 
the Italian town where I was born 
and raised, they put up this 15 foot 
tall monument dedicated to me, and 


what an honor that was. Also, there’s 
a sports facility that they named after 
me and the house that my mom and 
dad built, where I was born; they put 
a slab of marble on there to make it 
a landmark thing out of it. And on 
the marble, it 5875, que naca Bruno 
Sammartino ‘ which means ‘this is 
where Bruno Sammartino was born.’ 
So this whole thing was filmed, and 
1:1 tell you, I was so proud of that, 
and especially to show the world 
really what beautiful towns those 
were up in the mountains, where my 
family came from. And so, we have 
this whole thing on tape and we have 
it on our website, and I’m extremely 
proud of it. 

ML: And they show Abruzzi, 
Italy where you were always billed 
from? 

BRUNO: Well, Abruzzi is the 
region but the name of the town where 
I was born and raised is called Piaza 
ver Dado. By the way, because this 
was all in Italian, what we did when 
we had all of this footage brought 
back to the United States. Mark 
Copolla, who has a popular show in 
New York is part of it. As we looked 
at the film, he would interview me on 
it, and we'd sort of explain so people 
could understand what was going 
on in English. Now Mark is the 
brother of the actor, Nicolas Copolla 
known as Nicholas Cage; and the 
nephew of Francis Ford Copolla who 
directed “The Godfather” movies 
and “Apocalypse Now.” He really 
did a great job helping out. That’s 
very special in that all of it’s in Italian 
but we translate it into English so 
anyone can understand it through 
this interview, explaining everything 
and what was going on. I wanted to 
make sure I had someone translating 
the Italian with me, so we didn’t have 
someone we didn’t know translating 
what I'd said the wrong way which is 
what happened with Bret Hart. They 
asked me some thoughs on another 
Italian trip and then the guy didn’t 
know what he was doing when he 
transcribed it and it sounded like 
I was criticizing Bret Hart, when 
nothing could be further from the 
truth. So I’ve learned to oversee 
projects relating to me and what I’m 


saying in Italian and English. 

ML: What else is on your new 
website, should say the first “official” 
Bruno Sammartino website? 

BRUNO: Well, we reissued my 
autobiography which looks 8 lot 
better now. And there’s three movies 
there. I did this autobiography many 
years ago when there weren’t that 
many wrestling books around other 
than photo books. I think Gordon 
Solie had his autobiography out. We 
talk about everything, the experience 
of World War 2 when we hid from the 
Nazis at a mountain called Lalarock, 
and what that was all about and 
how everyone suffered. And when 
we finally made our way back into 
town, as time went on, we had a 
break and had the opportunity to 
come to America. I came here not as 
a 97 pound weakling, but like an 80 
pound weakling and we tell how I 
got started in training and then into 
wrestling. So it’s the whole thing. 

What happened was that that 
book, after it sold out, and they 
didn’t make more than 10,000 initial 
prints, which sold more or less in the 
Pittsburgh area here. We’ve had so 
many requests from people who never 
got the book, saying “Bruno, how can 
we get your life story?” that we did a 
few changes in the book, basically it’s 
the same story, with a couple more 
pictures, so we did a reprint of it and 
this way those people interested and 
who’ve inquired about getting the 
book can have the opportunity to get 
it. 

ML: Tell us about these three 
movies that are on your site 

BRUNO: One is “La Rocha” which 
means the ‘Rock’ or the ‘Monument’. 
And that’s my town, the statue, the 
home and the sports facility. The 
second movie we have there is 
called “The Boys Are Back” which 
I hope people will find interesting. 
Often people talk about wrestling, 
but over here the group of wrestlers 
we're talking to is more of the inside 
stuff. For example, stuff that people 
never had any idea that went on and 
backstage. Like suspensions and 
blackballing by some of the promoters 
who could get pretty nasty to some of 
the guys, by that I mean wrestlers. 
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Each guy tells different 
experiences that they had throughout 
their career, the difficulties and 
things the fans who only watched 
the television and went to the arenas 
wouldn’t have any insight into the 
actual rough and nasty things that 
went on behind the scenes to some of 
these wrestlers. 

Often, wrestlers paid a heavy 
price when a promoter had it in bad 
for them or was mad at them for some 
silly thing, who could then contact 
other promoters and ruin it for those 
wrestlers they might not have liked. 

In those days as you know, we 
had all the territories and these 
promoters would contact others to 
bad mouth and teach them a lesson 
or literally drive them out of the 
business or starve them to death. A 
lot of stories by different wrestlers. 
Like Dominic Denucci, Nicolai 
Volkoff and Ivan Koloff. There’s just 
a bunch of wrestlers, just a lot of stuff 
that I don’t think people and fans 
were aware was going on behind 
the scenes to make the wrestlers 
lives difficult. We would never let it 
affect our performances in the ring as 
professionals, but it really hurt. 

Another one, but this one won’tbe 
ready until this fall is called “Legends 
Never Die.” In this you will see some 
oldtimers and not-so-oldtimers. For 
example, Piper was interviewed and 
Mick Foley the author... and Denucci 
and Koloff and quite a few others 
who talk honestly. This I tell you I 
haven’t yet seen myself so I don’t 
know how it will finally look as the 
finished product. These three films 
took an awful lot of work and are still 
going on. 

One of the things that has 
bothered me, is on Ebay. And you 
know I’m not that sharp with all 
the computer things because I’m 
not online on the internet. There are 
people who are selling t-shirts and 
things of myself, it’s not fair to the 
people they cater to because there’s 
no certificate of authenticity these 
people get... it’s a ripoff. 

You know what I mean? We have 
that for anything sold on my website. 
Anything on there like an autograph 
on a photo or t-shirt, I’ve signed 


and you get proof I did so from me 
directly. 

It’s the same with Major 
League baseball players and athletes 
who’ve taken charge of their own 
merchandise since there’s so many 
phony autographs being sold on 
EBay and online. 

If you want something 
autographed, you need to make sure 
it’s real. I think a lot of people are 
getting ripped off and it bothers me. 

There’s anew magazine out, from 
Pro Wrestling Illustrated featuring 
the WWF from 1963 to 2003. I know 
you've photographed and worked 
for them for years, but I was very 
impressed with this special issue. It 
was nice to be on the cover and they 
ranked 175 or 200 wrestlers, and it 
was very flattering that they rated 
me the number one guy there over 
the last 40 years. People can see it on 
the website too. 


Later on, we plan to expand the 
website and have a chatroom where 
[1 be speaking to fans directly. I 
think you'll see why it took so long 
for them to put it together, hopefully 
people will tune in and like what they 
see. So 1 have my own website now! 

Back to my training; 1 still train 
and want to get back to where I 
was in terms of training and what I 
did daily. I purposely took off a lot 
of the body mass I had when I was 
wrestling, since there was no need to 
carry that around. That surgery was 
a set-back of course. 

Unfortunately when we were 
young, many of us thought we were 
made out of steel and we trained so 
hard. Fans don’t know, in my day 
when we wrestled, we were in the 
same rings that they used in boxing. 
And those things are like concrete, 
unlike today where those rings are 
almost trampoline-like. So a lot of 
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An unforgettable moment for those who witnessed it - Bruno wins the WWWF title in 48 seconds by putting Buddy Rogers in a backbreaker. 


guys from my era have had hip and 
knee replacements, back surgeries, 
neck surgeries. I’m not saying that 
in today’s wrestling, some of these 
guys don’t get seriously hurt and 
need surgery like Kurt Angle or Chris 
Benoit or Steve Austin, but their risk, 
I like to think, is a bit less because the 
rings now are so different compared 
to back then. The style and the things 
they’re doing with getting hit with 
chairs and tables is another thing 
entirely causing so many injuries 
today. Wrestlers really give their 
bodies for their audience. 

ML: Exactly. You gave your 
bodies to the promoters and the fans 
and of course pay for it later on. Bob 
Orton Sr. is wheelchair bound and 
we saw him at Cauliflower Alley 
Club this year for the first time. Al 
Hayes is in a wheelchair. Stu Hart 
too. Tell us more specifically about 
yourself getting blackballed by Vince 
McMahon Sr. and having to go up 
finally to Toronto just to find a place 
to earn a living as a wrestler for 
promoter Frank Tunney. 


BRUNO: That was before I 
really became a name that would be 
recognized in the very early ‘60s. I 
started of course in New York, going 
from Pittsburgh to New York. For 
whatever reason, all the promises 
McMahon Sr. and his people made 
weren’t coming true. I was still strictly 
a preliminary boy not doing well. And 
I wasn’t happy and I wanted out. And 
of course in those days, you don’t get 
out or leave until they want you to. 
Not the other way around. And I said 
No, I was going to leave. 

So they decided to teach me a 
lesson, and what they did was double 
book me as I was finishing up my 
dates, ready to go. On this particular 
night, I was booked in Baltimore, 
MD which I never knew which they 
kept very secret. And I was booked 
in Chicago for Fred Kohler, because 
from Chicago I was going to go out 
to California. And naturally, I went 
to Chicago, finished up I thought and 
the next day flew out to San Francisco 
to wrestle for that promotion headed 
by Roy Shires. And after I was there, 


I don’t remember exactly, maybe two 
weeks or so, I was in the very first 
Cow Palace show that Shires put 
on, and the commission approached 
me and said that I couldn’t wrestle 
there anymore because Id been 
suspended! 

I said, ‘suspended for what?’ 
And all they would tell me is that I 
was suspended. And I found out 
after that that everywhere I went, 
the suspension followed me around. 
Soon I was out of money and I was 
just lost. I was a young guy totally 
lost. I finally made my way back 
home to Pittsburgh and I went right 
back into construction which is what 
I was doing before being persuaded 
to become a pro wrestler. 

I got a call from a great man, 
Yukon Eric, when he passed nearby, 
and he asked me what I was doing 
and I told him. And he said ‘why did 
you quit?’ I said because there’s no 
place in the United States for me to 
wrestle. I told him I was blackballed 
everywhere. 

He said, ‘Why don’t you try 
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Canada? The promoter there’s a 
nice and honest guy, and 171 talk to 
him and try to get you in.‘ He did 
and for me, it was lucky because 
Toronto was down at the time and 
they weren’t drawing well. And 
that’s good sometimes when you 
want to get a start. If things aren’t 
going well in a particular area, 
and this was in the territory days, 
they'd be willing to try new talent 
and see if someone new could set 
a spark. 

Being Italian as I am, there were 
about 450-500,000 Italian people 
there and in the surrounding area, 
and I started getting some publicity. 
Istarted doing some feats of strength 
in the gyms, and interviews in the 
Italian newspapers, television and 
radio and actually got a break and 
was there doing well for the next 
two years. 

ML: Did Vince Sr. ever let on 
what had happened or apologize 
for this because it sounds like he 
put you through hell only to have 
you make many millions for him 
and WWWE soon after? 

BRUNO: And of course him 
calling me out of the hospital bed 
while I was still recuperating from 
that accidental broken neck to come 
back to fight Stan Hansen to help 
him sell Inoki versus Ali out here 
in the WWWF where that closed 
circuit was being shown from 
Japan. He never apologized, but 
1:1 tell you how I got him. 

I was in Toronto, and all of a 
sudden this territory started doing 
well and attendance really picked 
up. I luckily just clicked, and was 
doing great there. Here in New 
York and when I say “New York” 
I mean the whole territory as many 
referred to WWWF and WWF later 
on, things were really going badly 
and McMahon, we were told, 
began to have some major financial 
problems and was losing so much 
money, and so they contacted me 
because they heard what I was 
doing in Toronto and our success 
there to try to get me to come 
back. 

I played them and said “No, 
I’m happy where I’m at right 


now.” It was the truth actually. New 
York and working there was nothing 
but bad memories for me from all 
the troubles and broken promises 
experienced there. 

They said “No don’t worry. 
It'll be different and we'll bury the 
hatchet. We’ll start fresh, start new” 
and all kinds of stuff. 

I was very leary, because Frank 
Tunney was very nice to me, honest, 
avery fair man who 1 liked. He’d told 
me that I could stay in Canada as long 
as I wanted. There were calls for me 
from promoters in Western Canada 
and many other places where our 
television from Toronto went. And so 
Frank was very happy and assured 
me I could work for him as long as 
I wanted. 

But McMahon Sr. was persistent 
and kept calling so this one particular 
time I finally caved in and said “if 
you really want me to come back, 
there’s only one way I will. Put me 
right away into the main event with 
your champion Rogers. Well, I really 
didn’t want to do that at first. Then 
I told him not to waste my time 
anymore because I used to go home 
every two weeks back to Pittsburgh, 
and every second week when Maple 
Leaf Gardens didn’t run, I’d get the 
call from McMahon Sr. So I used to 
come home only three days out of 


any month, but McMahon knew that 
and they’d keep calling. 

So I kept saying the only way 
TIl come back is if you put me in the 
ring with Rogers at Madison Square 
Garden and for the belt. Then 171 
come back. Back and forth like I said, 
they were really having problems 
and I'd even heard McMahon was 
considering bankruptcy, so out of 
desperation they were willing to try 
anything and they were willing to 
give in to my demand since they were 
in trouble and I was doing so well in 
Toronto main events. And Mike, you 
know the rest. I wrestled Rogers and 
the match only lasted 48 seconds 
and I became the new Worldwide 
Wrestling Federation champion. 

Lucky me and things really took 
off fast for me. We really got great 
Italian fan support in cities like New 
York and Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Rhode Island and Boston, all those 
places. Then I hope I’m correct to say, 
I started drawing people of all walks 
of life, not just Italian fans. Things 
really really changed all the way 
around for me and for them. 

A good example (of how the New 
York promotion operated) is when 
Hansen accidentally broke my neck I 
was in the hospital, and McMahon Sr. 
had committed to a match between 
Antonio Inoki and Muhammad Ali 


Tarzan Tyler feels the awesome power of Bruno Sammartino. (Photo - Johnny Gallagher) 
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Baron Von Raschke cowers in fear against Bruno. (Photo by Brian Bukantis) 


that is legendary in many ways. 
And the thing was laying a bomb. 
That thing was a disaster worldwide 
in terms of advance sales. And 
McMahon had committed so much 
with this boxing promoter named 
Bob Arum primarily in the NorthEast 
for closed-circuit, he’d committed 
so much money to that, if the thing 
was going to be the financial disaster 
in this country that it eventually 
became, it could’ve really put him 
into trouble again. So he calls me, at 
the hospital and tells me they have to 
put the revenge match together. That 
they have to get me out of there to 
wrestle the guy who broke my neck- 
Stan Hansen. 

So here I am with a broken neck 
in the hospital and I’d been in there a 
good while, and then finally he kept 
calling and calling and all the doctors 


were all against it saying I wasn’t 
ready at all. When I finally came out 
of the hospital after two months, I 
started training a little bit, I came in 
to save his organization yet again. 

When they went ahead and made 
the match between me and Hansen, 
it was an enormous success all 
throughout the Northeast where these 
matches were, and unfortunately 
everywhere they tried to sell interest 
in the Ali-Inoki match, it was an 
enormous disaster. 

So our localized match saved 
attendance and was realized as 
the reason people bought tickets 
(note in other areas where Inoki vs 
Ali wasn’t selling advance tickets 
well, promoters like San Francisco’s 
Roy Shires had live local wrestlers 
wrestling in a ring, if for example you 
paid to see the telecast from the Cow 


Bruno 
about to 
kick Big 
Ernie 
Ladd out 
of the 
Indianap- 
olis Expo 
Center. 


(Right): 
Luscious 
Johnny 
Valiant 
hurled 
across the 
ring. 


Palace or also Andre the Giant taking 
on Chuck Wepner). 

ML: Rock and Hogan have made 
statements that they sold out the 
Garden(MSG) more than any other 
wrestler. 

BRUNO: Let them say anything 
they want. Rocky Johnson wrestled 
in the WWWF and I knew him. We 
sold out the Garden and so many 
other venues consecutively. And I 
was on top from 1963 thru 1971 and 
then 1973 on and we had sellouts not 
just in MSG, but also Philadelphia, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, and all the other 
venues and the last few years they 
can’t even fill these venues with free 
tickets( papering) and the ratings and 
buyrates are still way down. 

rll never forget the reactions 
from those fans, it used to give me 
goosebumps. For example back to 
Shea Stadium, I couldn’t understand 
why the fans were going crazy when 
I came out from the dugout to go into 
the ring, the people just went into this 
tremendous roar and chanting my 
name, it was very memorable. I’m not 
sure I fully understood but the fans 
were always extremely, extremely 
kind to me and I’m forever grateful. 
And that’s why I always tried to stay 
in the best shape I could be in, always 
trained, always took things seriously, 
I was a fanatic in my training. 

I treated the people with respect, 
and when I wentinto the ring, I always 
tried to give it my 110% because I 


= 
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felt that that was the least I could 
do for those fans and unfortunately 
you often went into that ring hurt, 
no promoter liked to substitute 
especially if you were a headliner, 
with broken fingers or cracked rib or 
injured back; you could only do the 
best you could. And I can honestly 
say with clear conscious I did that 
for the fans. 

ML: One of my favorite 
matches right after you regained the 
championship was the dream title 
match with you against Don Leo 
Jonathon, who had Ernie Roth(the 
Grand Wizard, Abdullah Farouk) 
with him. 

BRUNO: And he was so strong 
and one of the greatest big-man 
wrestlers ever. 

ML: You faced so many guys 
thruout the ‘60s and ‘70s and even 
later special matches in the ‘80s 
against Piper and Orndorf; who 
besides regulars like Toru Tanaka 
and George Steele were some of your 
favorite guys to work with. Who you 
enjoyed putting matches together 
with? Did you enjoy working with 
Ray Stevens and Bill Watts and guys 
like that? 

BRUNO: I gave George Steele 
his whole gimmick! I sure did. Most 
all of them. I wrestled Ray Stevens 
in San Francisco twice in 1968 and 
had a tremendous amount of respect 
for him. And later I wrestled him in 
New York. I think he was just one of 
the very, very best. He was just great 
and I loved wrestling him. 

A guy that I wrestled in the 
early ‘60s after I first got the belt 
that I enjoyed wrestling with as an 
opponent, with good solid wrestling 
hold-for-hold matches was Hans 
Mortier. I loved wrestling him. But 
Ivan Koloff was always one that 
drove the fans wild because Ivan 
was a big 300 pounder, and we 
were both about the same height 
around 5’ 11” and matched up well 
against one another. I was about 275 
pounds then, we really were young 
and could move and I think we gave 
the fans some extremely exciting 
matches. 

Gorilla Monsoon was incredible, 
one time I wrestled him for an hour 


and a half, just amazing for a guy who 
legit weighed around 420 pounds. He 
could move, and I had some terrific 
matches with him. And of course 
Killer Kowalski, Tanaka, Fuji and so 
many others. I would recommend 
wrestlers that impressed me if I was 
in a foreign country, Japan, Canada, 
etc. 

Guys I didn’t wrestle against, but 
recommended to Senior to possibly 
bring in and who then did well in 
WWWF were guys like Pedro Morales 
and Victor Rivera. And there’s a guy 
who’s name you never hear but I had 
some of my best matches with him 
and who 1 had a lot of respect for was 
Bobby Duncum Sr. who lost his son 
awhile back. He was a great young 
wrestler. 

ML: Bobby Duncum Jr was a 
tremendous footballer and growing 
as a wrestler, with a big following 
first in All Japan for Baba and then 
WCW and that brings us again to the 
recent HBO Real Sports TV special, 
that tried to discuss some of these too- 
young wrestler deaths and the drug 
climate. They didn’t even touch on 
the dangers of today’s style causing 
far more concussions and multiple 


neck injuries probably necessitating 
the heightened use of pain meds. 
You’ve been championing this cause 
for over 15 years to get our young 
wrestlers off drugs and steroids. 
But the problem is escalating with 
Eddie Gilbert, Brian Pillman, Larry 
Cameron, Art Barr, Duncum Jr, Louie 
Spicolli, Curt Hennig, Bulldog, and so 
many others passing away. 

In the ‘70s, the only young 
wrestlers that would die occured in 
plane or auto accidents like Bobby 
Shane. Now drugs are killing them at 
a record rate. 

BRUNO: I cannot tell you how 
painful it is to see and hear about so 
many of these young wrestlers not 
even reaching their 35th birthdays. 
That’s why I had to really get away 
from the wrestling business when I 
came back as a color commentator in 
1984. To see how common drugs were 
becoming in the dressing room and so 
forth. It just appalled me and really 
seeing all that back in the dressing 
room hurt me very deeply that the 
business I spent well over 20 years 
and that I loved, had come down to 
this. The drugs, the deaths, and the 
vulgarity, profanity and nudity. It 


Bruno receives the Ring Wrestling Magazine “Most Outstanding Wrestler” trophy from Bob 
Leonard. Stampede Wrestling promoter Stu Hart is on the left, while Bruno’s opponent, Waldo 
Von Erich, wants nothing to do with the presentation. 
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hurt me a lot. I did my best to try to 
clean this up from wrestling. 

I was on the Phil Donahue TV 
show, and on the Larry King show 
with Vince McMahon Jr., and the 
Geraldo Rivera TV show. What I’m 
saying is that I was on every TV 
show that would have me where I 
tried so hard to bring attention to this 
drug problem. whether it be the state 
athletic commission or legislature 
or anybody who would look into it 
so that these young guys would be 
forced to take some legitimate testing, 
that it would get some help and stop 
all these young people from dying, 
that this would not repeat and would 
stop. And get rid of some of this stuff 
that was choking wrestling. 

It had become absolutely obscene 
as far as I was concerned. I loved 
wrestling, it was my life. When I did 
everything I felt I could do to try to 
bring attention and help to wrestling, 
I can’t tell you how many radio and 
tv shows I did, and all the newspaper 
interviews that I had, I didn’t know 
where else to go. Once I realized no 
matter what I did, I stood alone, and 
it didn’t make much difference what 
I was saying. That’s when I said well, 
there’s nothing else I can do to help 
so that’s when I chose to walk away. 
And Bobby Duncum Sr. was a great 
and underrated wrestler. He didn’t 
deserve to see his son die because of 
wrestling. 

ML: You mentioned Hans Mortier 
who I believe could hook and shoot 
like Larry Simon, (the Great Malenko) 
who I believe you knew from his brief 
stay in the WWWF. Mortier came 
over from Europe to be with Larry 
when he was dying, at his hospital 
bedside the whole time. It was very 
touching. 

BRUNO: Oh yeah, I remember 
Larry from back when I first started 
in 1959. 

ML: Many compared you, the real 
living legend with a Joe DiMaggio or 
Hank Aaron. Someone they could 
look up to as a class athlete who 
stood head and shoulders above 
most others because of their decent 
character. Not because you were the 
champion, but you had a different 
aura radiating out of you that was 


honest and believable. 


BRUNO: That “living legend” 
nickname I was very honored that 
the fans gave to me from around the 
world... not one of these wrestlers 
of today, just calling themselves that 
on their own as their gimmick. I was 
proud of my fans and I hope they 
were proud of how I handled myself 
in and out of the ring. I never took any 
drugs, just hard work to get big. And 
I tried to carry myself as a champion 
anywhere I went, as a professional. I 
just always tried to do my best. And 
I think people everywhere could see 
and feel that. 

ML: Prior to you coming and 
unifying all the many different types 
of cultures that made up fans in 
the Pacific Northeast and of course 
the New York City area with it’s 
multiethnicity, Antonino “Argentine” 
Rocca was there. Was he helpful in 
any way or as rumor has it, he was 
afraid of losing his spot and wouldn't 
help others? Did you have that much 
contact with him? 

BRUNO: Well, Latin people can 
be tough when you first meet them. 
Honest to gosh I remember Tony well, 
because he came in 1946 or 1947 the 
top guy and a top draw in New York. 
By the time I came around he was 
slowing down a little bit, and then 


Buddy Rogers came and wrestled 
him and he became the top dog and 
draw. But Rocca I wrestled several 
times not just as tag team partners, 
but I wrestled him in singles a bit too. 
That kind of reputation was there a 
wee bit. 

You know, I never understood 
that, because you know, all the years 
I was there, if I saw someone who 
impressed me I’d come back and tell 
McMahon Sr. If I was in Japan I’d 
come back and say I saw someone 
who was a terrific talent who'd be 
great here.” And that’s not just a 
villain but a Tony Pugliese /Parisi 
and Dom Denucci. Victor Rivera. 

Anybody that I thought was a 
good talent when I’d wrestle in a 
foreign country, I wanted to see them 
come in. It never once occured to 
me to worry that “Oh my, this guy’s 
good, I don’t want him to come in and 
become 2nd or 3rd banana to them. 
I never worried about this kind of 
thing because the people, they either 
buy you and support you or they 
don’t. If they didn’t, it would mean 
someone else belongs in my spot. 

The few guys that had that 
reputation and thought that way, 
I never really understood that. It 
wasn’t good for the business or any 
of us to play politics that way, just to 
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keep their spot. But unfortunately, 
some people in wrestling were and 
are like that. 

ML: So many aren’t aware that 
you were a legit amateur wrestler 
wrestling in clubs, etc. before you 
turned pro. 

BRUNO: Mike, thanks for 
bringing that up. I know we’ve 
discussed my amateur background 
on radio your show before. That’s 
why I was happy you told me Jack 
Brisco sent his best wishes to me. 

ML: Jack has so many fond 
memories of that historic first outdoor 
Shea Stadium card he worked on 
where you wrestled Pedro Morales 
who was champ at the time in a 
time limit draw that was out of this 
world. 

BRUNO: Yes, I appreciate Jack 
saying that because I always had 
the utmost respect for him too. He’s 
always been a class act and a great 
wrestler. That Shea Stadium show 
with Pedro was right before for 
three days and three nights it never 
stopped raining. And that was a 
shame, because we had around 24 or 
25,000. But believe you me, had the 
weather been decent, we probably 
would’ve doubled that amount. It 
was cold, the wind was blowing 
badly, but I’ll tell you what. Despite 
all of that bad weather, it was one of 
the most wonderful memories of my 
career. 

We wrestled for about an hour 
and 18 minutes and we gave the 
people an exhibition of wrestling 
that I think not too many had ever 
seen. We gave them great action, but 
wonderful wrestling. There was no 
kicking or punching or any of that. 
It was strictly great action, with great 
great wrestling moves. That match 
will always stay with me as one of 
the most wonderful experiences in 
my whole career. 

ML: There’s so many looking 
back on your amazing career. 
From taking the title so decisively 
from Buddy Rogers, to slamming 
Haystacks Calhoun well before the 
whole Andre-John Studd gimmick; 
all the great matches and sellouts, you 
did it all. You’ve told me before that 
period between your two title reigns 


was one of the first times you could 
relax and have fun with wrestling. 
From about ‘71-’73 when Pedro had 
the title you could go back to Japan 
and Los Angeles and Montreal and 
Atlanta and Indianapolis and Detroit, 
all non-WWWE cities. And of course 
Puerto Rico and St. Louis where you 
got to work classics with BII Miller, 
Dick Murdoch, and Harley Race. 
BRUNO: One of the few honest 
promoters was Sam Muchnick. You 
know what happened, after eight 
years with that belt, I was really 
hurting. Gosh, they had me working 
7 days a week going and going and 
going. And I was really hurting. 
You know me Mike, I was one guy 
that wouldn’t even take an aspirin, 
no pills, nothing. I never took a 


painkiller in my life. But it got to 
where my body was really hurting, I 
needed to slow down and get out. So, 
when I did, I really started enjoying 
wrestling again. 

First I took about three or four 
weeks off and finally allowed my 
body to heal. Then I started training 
hard again, and if I went over to All 
Japan to work for Baba for 7-10 days, 
but I wouldn’t book anything for like 
ten days after that so again I’d be all 
rested up. 

If I went to St Louis, which I 
really enjoyed, for a match, and 
then if I came back I might take one 
match in between those three weeks 
off till I came back there. When Dick 
the Bruiser and I became tag team 
partners, in Indianapolis, Detroit and 
Chicago and all that area, same thing. 


Td come in for him maybe once a 
week, so my body was rested, I was 
feeling energetic again, I was feeling 
strong and good again. That’s the 
way I wanted to continue my career 
until it was over. But again, it was not 
to be.(laughs) 

Things started going lousy again 
in New York. Things were really going 
down at many of the arenas and Vince 
Sr. started calling me again about 
coming back. I really didn’t want to, 
but then he made me a promise that 
if I'd come back it would only be for 
one year as champion. And then, after 
that, he’d take that one year that I was 
back to try to find that replacement 
that he felt could hold the territory 
up. 

One year went by, then another, 
two went to three, three went to four 
and I wind up breaking my neck( 
laughs). So that’s what happened 
there. After I came back with the 
broken neck still healing, I didn’t 
retire like a lot of people thought. I 
came back what-1977, broke the neck 
in 1976; I started doing the same 
thing all over again. 

I would just go to St Louis for a 
match. I would go to Indianapolis for 
a couple matches, I went back to Japan 
but again, just like before. But unlike 
before, I’d work for McMahon if a 
town was down like a Boston or the 
Garden or whatever and he thought 
I could give it a lift, I’d tell him. ገዝ 
come in for a match or two.” And I 
did that. And that’s how I finished up 
my career. After the Zbysko thing in 
New York and another Shea Stadium, 
I did my farewell tour in Japan for my 
friend Baba; and I came home and I 
was retired. 

ML: We've talked about how 
you want at least a million dollars 
from Vince McMahon Jr. in advance 
before you’d consider coming back 
for Wrestlemania 20 in any kind of 
appearance to lend it credibility. I’m 
not sure if you've heard, but Roddy 
Piper was let go right after that HBO 
Real Sports special on drugs and 
wrestler deaths. 

BRUNO: You know what? I was 
told they let him go yesterday using 
that excuse of he said too much on 
HBO and I don’t buy it. I’ll tell you 
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Waldo Von Erich puts the boots to Bruno in this Calgary match. 
Below: Bruno tells Sam Menacker that he’s glad to make special appearances in the WWA 
area. 


why. I don’t believe they let him 
go because of what he said on that 
program. 

I think Vince McMahon, if you 
watch his recent moves, he’s showing 
me some desperate moves. Example: 
Even with Hogan they were at odds 
and he finally brought him back. He 
brought back others like Sable who 
sued him for a 100 million dollars. 
And with bringing back Piper, I think 
he’s desperately trying to bring back 
anything or anyone that might bring 
a spark to the business. And I think 
what happened to Roddy, and this 
isn’t to knock Roddy Piper, but this 
is just my opinion. When he brought 
him back and Piper’s Pit back, 
and when Piper was pushing for a 
contract, according to what I heard, I 
think when Vince saw no big impact 
being made by his return to WWE, he 
found a way not to renew the contract 
and end that relationship because he 
just didn’t think he was going to get 
much back from Piper’s return as he 
hoped he would. Does that make any 
sense? 

McMahon Jr. 15 no longer in the 
media, not that many newspapers or 
tabloids are covering him and WWE 
anymore. And any time he’s taken his 
time and attention away from what he 
knows best, the wrestling; like with 
the body building federation or the 
XFL; the WWF or WWE has always 
been hurt in the process. Those were 
miserable failures. 

ML: maybe that’s why they 
recruited credible athletes like Angle 
and Lesnar to get that cache back, to 
get mainstream talking about them. 
And of course Zach Gowen, who 
lost his leg to cancer but is a terrific 
highspot wrestler and hopefully 
attraction for them for mainstream 
media and p.r. 

BRUNO: Everywhere I go, people 
always say, “Bruno, we wish it was 
like the wrestling when you were in 
it. It’s not the same anymore, it’s not 
fun. 

ML: If he and WWE would only 
reissue not WCW or ECW footage 
but the great ‘70s and early ‘80s 
WWWE and WWE on tape and DVD, 
he’d probably rekindle some interest 
in fans that long ago deserted the 
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product and he’d make big money I 
think. I hear interest in old WWWF 
footage, but that’s if they have that. 
When I worked on the Blassie book, it 
sounded like they may not have that 
much footage preserved until around 
1980 or so. None of the great Ray 
Stevens vs. Bruno and Pedro stuff 
from 1972 or ‘73. 

BRUNO: Maybe he hasn’t put it 
out because people will compare it 
with the product of today unfavorably 
since we didn’t need entrance music 
and fireworks going off and all of 
that and we really got the fans into 
all the action. You know he went the 
direction that he currently went into, 
and instead of looking at it now and 
saying, “Hey, we’ve been going this 
direction for some time and maybe 
[5 time to bring a serious change. 
And I don’t mean trying to bring 
back people who were stars ten or 
fifteen years ago. What he’s doing is 
out of desperation, rehashing with 
the Hogans and Pipers and even 
Sables and even guys like Goldberg 
who was with WCW for such a long 
time, but now doesn’t fit. This is just 
my opinion, and he could prove me 
wrong. None of these people will 
turn things around for him. 

He needs to go another, different 
direction and he needs to do that 
before too long so the fans can look at 
new fresh talent who can go in there 
and do some great stuff. The stuff I 
hear about him going in the ring and 
pulling his pants down and kissing 
his behind. How vulgar can you get? 


Bruno and author/photographer Dr. Mike Lano 


How in the world can you not turn 
most of the people off. As long as the 
mentality is the way it is right now, 
I could be wrong, but I believe he’ll 
keep going down that downhill trend 
that he’s on right now and I don’t 
think he’ll turn things around at all. 

ML: That’s a one-legged, cancer 
surviving amputee in Zach Gowen 
who you thought was a kid from 
the stands that’s the big deal on 
Smackdown now. They should be 
getting far more mainstream p.r. 
rub from this. It’s a big human 
interest story. I know we’ve had deaf 
wrestlers like Silento Rodriguez and 
nearly blind wrestlers like George 
Weingeroff and even Baron Von 
Raschke, but I can’t think of a one- 
legged wrestler ever in the pros. 

BRUNO: Really?! TIl be darned, I 
didn’t know. Like we’ve talked about 
before, you know 
I don’t watch 
that stuff, so I 
don’t know any 
of these people. 
I do like Kurt 
Angle who’s 
from right here in 
Pittsburgh, and 
Chris Benoit is a 
great wrestler. 

I just knew 
about McMahon, 
and his daughter 
was in the ring 
and all that. I 
don’t know any 
of these guys to 


be honest with you. You know I just 
can’t watch it. I was in the game for 
so long and I just loved it. I gave it 
everything I had when I was in it and 
to see what he’s turned it into I find 
extremely painful and so I chose to 
stay away from it completely. 

Someone told me last week: 
“Bruno, quick! turn on Smackdown”, 
so I did for the first time in a long time 
and I saw Vince’s “Kiss my Behind 
Club” and I was disgusted at what I 
saw. Noimagination or creativity, just 
the lowest common denominator. 

1:1 tell you another thing, I was 
very sorry to hear about the passing 
of Fred Blassie, who was once a 
friend of mine. I would often talk 
to Freddie maybe every other week 
and he’d call or I’d call. But when 
I finally left Vince for good, I called 
up Freddie awhile later and he asked 
me not to call him ever again. I said 
“Freddie, why for gosh sakes?!” And 
he said he was afraid they might find 
out, that Vince might find out. And 
he was afraid of losing whatever 
pension or support they were giving 
him in his late retirement years since 
he hadn’t saved maybe as much as 
he should have. He was so afraid 
they might be monitering him or find 
out he was still friends with me and 
talking to me. And then I just lost all 
respect for him. It was a sad thing for 
me. We had a lot of great matches in 
the sixties, and he was a great talent. 

ML: Hope everyone goes 10 
BrunoSammartino.com to see La 
Rocha, Legends Never Die, The 
Boys AreBack and other movies, 
many photos of you there including 
my own, and the reissue of your 
autobiography. Any final thoughts 
for your many fans including those 
in Japan who will be reading this in 
“Weekly Pro Magazine?” 

BRUNO: Thank you Mike and 
I want to say “Hi” to all my fans 
and friends all over the world, and 
especially in Japan which was just a 
beautiful country and I have so many 
great memories there and what a 
beautiful promoter Giant Baba was. 
He was honest when you couldn't 
find that many honest promoters and 
people in the wrestling game. 


Editor’s Note: Each issue our 
resident mat historian James C. Melby 
will present one of his top ten lists from 
the golden era of professional wrestling 
(1945 - 1965.) This month he looks at the 
top box office draws of the era. Readers are 
invited to comment (agree or disagree), 
and to suggest future lists. 


@ PAT O'CONNOR 
'ካ 


Pat O’Connor: The wonderful mat 


star from New Zealand, made it big 
in the wrestling game after being 
trained by Joe Pazandak. Early in his 
career fans turned out in droves ro 
see his exciting ring style. He proved 
not to be a good drawing card as 
NWA Champion, with the exception 
of the memorable Chicago Title bout 
during which he lost his crown to 
Buddy Rogers. 


948 KILLER KOWALSKI 


Killer Kowalski: The mighty Pole 
proved he could pack the house 
whether fans were cheering him or 
booing him. Once he chopped off 
part of Yukon Eric’s ear with a wicked 
kneeedrop, it was mostly fans jeering 


The great 
Killer Kowalski, 
a true legend 
of the sport. 


him. Kowalski was a huge attraction 
everywhere, but in particular a solid 
main event draw in Boston and 
Montreal. 


6 YUKON ERIC 


Yukon Eric The powerful barrel 
chested grappler was box office magic 
almost from the start of his career. 
Wearing blue jeans and wrestling 
barefooted Yukon had an appeal 
that few 
could match. 
Usually a fan 
favorite, Eric 
drew people 
for a series 
of bouts 
against Verne 
Gagne after 
clobbering 
him with a 
chair during a 
wild Chicago 
match. 


Whipper Billy Watson. Without a 
doubt Whip was Canada’s big-gest 
drawing card. He was box office 
gold from Vancouver to Toronto. Not 
as big in the United States, he had 
certain cities where he was a favorite 
such as St. Louis. Watson twice he 
the coveted NWA Title. 


ርን LOU THESZ 


Lou Thesz. Lou (right, above) was 
one of the greatest scientific wrestlers 
of all time, but proved not to be as 
interesting to fans during his title 
reign in the sixties. By that point the 
NWA had faded in importance and a 
lot of the major markets were under 
the WWWE and AWA promotional 
banners. Lou was without a doubt a 
top draw in the fifties including his 
legendary bout against Baron Leone 
on the west coast. 


ርን GORGEOUS GEORGE 


Gorgeous George made wrestling 
extremely popular during television’s 
infancy. George sported bleached 
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blond hair, fancy ropes, a valet 


spraying air freshner, and sample 
Gorgeous George bobby pins thrown 
out into the crowd. Fans turned out 
in record numbers to see the arrogant 
mat star take his lumps. 


@ ED CARPENTIER 


Ed Carpentier The acrobatic former 
gymnastic star from France took 
North America by storm. Recognized 
as World Champion after defeating 
Lou Thesz in Chicago, the NWA 
later withdrew its recognition after 
Ed refused to post an appearance 
bond. Ed continued to be recognized 
as champion in many top markets 
and drew more than NWA 
Champions Thesz, Dick Hutton, and 
Pat O’Connor. 


© BUDDY ROGERS 


Buddy Rogers Nature Boy was 
pure box office magic both before 
and after he won the NWA Title. 
The strutting blond had one of the 
most exciting ring styles of all time 
and never failed to make attendance 
pop when he wrestled in a territory. 
His bout against Pat O’Connor held 
the U.S. attendance record for many 
years. 


@ ANTONINO ROCCA 


@ VERNE GAGNE 


Verne Gagne After holding the 
NWA Junior Heavyweight Title, Verne 
came into prominence when he held 
the U.S. Heavyweigfht Title. Certain 
members of the NWA were very 
worried that Fred Kohler had created 
a title and champion that dimished 
the once coveted NWA Title. Gagne’s 
later spearheading of the AWA proved 
that point. 


Antonino Rocca No he wasn’t a scientific master, yes he used mainly flying 
moves such as dropkicks and headsissors holds, but fans simply loved Rock. 
The king of wrestling in New York City’s fabled Madison Square Garden for 
over a decade, Antonio packed them in on the road too. He never held a major 
singles championship, except being pro wrestling’s box office champion. 
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There’s little doubt that Eddie 


‘The Brain’ Creatchman’s rants as 
a manager in the 1970s and 1980s 
were incredibly racist and cruel, 
complete with hatred-inducing slams 
against French-Canadians, Italians, 
and blacks, among others. Add in 
the outright “Jewishness” of his 
character—shirt collar hanging open 
with a huge Star of David pendant 
hanging down, dark glasses, cigar 
and cane, ratty, bargain-basement 
clothes, bragging in his deep, gravelly 
voice about his mountains of money 
and his complete control over his 
wrestlers—and Creatchman was one 
ofthe most memorable characters ever 
in the minds of those who saw him in 
Eastern Canada and in Detroit. 

His two more famous charges, 


The Managerial |Mayhemfof; 


by far, were The Sheik (Ed Farhat) 
and Abdullah the Butcher. As the 
mouthpiece for the two non-speaking, 
supposedly-foreign madmen, 
Creatchman would start off slowly in 
interviews, and evolve into a raving 
lunatic, threatening the fans to show 
up at the arena—or else. And he did 
it equally well in English, his native 
tongue, or in French, which he taught 
himself. 

But his life and career were far 
more than a stereotype. A complex, 
funny man, Creatchman had a love 
of wrestling and business, and mixed 
the two to garner celebrity status 
throughout Quebec. 

Born in Montreal in February 
1928, Creatchman grew up destined 
to enter the family business, a 


by Greg Oliver 


scrapyard located in St. Hyacinthe. 
He befriended a neighbor, and slowly 
got drawn into the wacky world of 
pro wrestling. 

“He lived right beside my house. 
His father was a scrap dealer, and 
he was just a young kid,” explained 
Tony Lanza, 83, who began wrestling 
in 1936 before gaining even more 
fame as a photographer. “I got him 
involved, got him into the commission 
to make him a referee. That’s the way 
he started, you see. I had a lot of 
connections with the Commission at 
that time.” 

So in the early 1950s, after 
marrying Goldie Reisler, Creatchman 
learned the ropes as a referee around 
Quebec, working with greats like 
Yvon Robert, Larry Moquin, Killer 


Abdullah looks to ‘The Brain’ for advice during a brutal Detroit battle. 


Manager Vs. Manager - Ivan Kalmikoff helps Eddie out of the ring. 
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Kowalski, and 
Yukon Eric while 
also working at the 
family’s scrapyard. 
He tried his hand 
on occasion as a 


wrestler, but just 
didn’t have the 
desire to pursue 


it. By 1963, he had 
started managing 
wrestlers, and truly 
found a calling. 
Wrestling 
fans remember 
Creatchman as a 
thorn in many a 
babyface’s side, but 
none more so than 
Johnny Rougeau. In 
his autobiography, 
written on his 
deathbed in 1983, 
Rougeau tells a few 
Creatchman stories. 
“The manager of the 
Sheik, the famous Eddie Creatchman, 
was a long-time enemy of the 
Rougeau family and always wished 
us ill will,” wrote Rougeau, who ran 
the All-Star Wrestling promotion in 
Quebec that Creatchman haunted. 
Rougeau recalls Creatchman as the 
manager for a team of wrestlers that 
played charity hockey games across 
the province. “When he wasn’t 
content with the referee’s decision, he 


: A f- i à 


Creatchman gouges the eyes of Fritz Von Erich, who came to Detroit to battle The Sheik. 


would jump on the ice and threaten 
the ref with his electric baton. You 
should have seen the referees trying 
to save themselves.” 

On too many other occasions to 
count, The Brain had to save himself 
from the fans. No one, absolutely no 
onein the history of Quebec wrestling 
could fire up the crowds like he did, 
and certainly no one did it for more 
than 20 years as a manager. (Of 


Creatchman rarely failed to get the crowd going... here he’s escorted from the building “for his own protection.” 


course, out on the street, away from 
the arenas, he would be stopped often 
for autographs.) Everyone has a story 
and a theory about Creatchman’s 
success as a heel. 

“You know there’s some people 
that just have a certain charisma, 
and there’s just a knack about them. 
They're heat-seeking missiles. He 
was just a natural heat-getter. He 
had balls,” said Raymond Rougeau, 
the nephew of 
Johnny Rougeau, 
who was also a 
regular target of 
The Brain’s stable 
of rule-breakers. 
“You. know, 
back in the ‘70s, 
security wasn’t 
like it is today. 
He’d get punched 
in the nose by fans 
many times and 
black eyes and 
this and that, butit 
never tamed him, 
he kept coming 
and coming. I 
think people 
loved to hate him. 
The things that he 
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said! He was outspoken, also, very 
arrogant, for the fans, I mean. A sneak. 
I guess, he just had the all-around 
appearance, right time, right place. 
Physically, he looked like a rat ... His 
persona was a sneak, a hypocrite and 
a liar, a person that takes advantage 
of others. People just hated him.” 

Al Campbell ran the towns in 
northern Ontario for the various 
Montreal-based promotions over the 
years, and saw Creatchman in action 
many times. “He could draw heat 
anywhere. He’s one of the few guys I 
know that could get the public so riled 
up they'd like to start a riot,” he said. 
“Because he’s one of these people, he 
could read the public. He knew when 
the public was getting worked up to 
the point where you could really put 
them over the edge if you wanted to. 
He could read people. You get a lot of 
guys that were managers, but unless 
they’ re told what to do ... Creatchman 
knew what to do. He knew how far to 
go. He knew if it was going to get to 
the point where the riot squad was 
going to be called in, you toned it 
down a bit.” 

Though he worked for the 
competing Grand Prix Wrestling 


Creatchman paces the ring apron with his ever-present cigar. 


promotion in Montreal, 
Sir Oliver Humperdink 
knew of Creatchman’s 
success in towns better 
than most. “A lot of 
the commission towns 
I worked with Grand 
Prix [Creatchman] 
also had, and when I 
would go to the towns, 
the commission would 
insist that, after the 
intros I would have to 
leave ringside and not 
be in the corner for the 
match,” Humperdink 
said. “He must have 
done something to cause 
a riot or something. 
Reflecting back on how 
rough some of those 
towns were, I think he 
did me a favor.” 

“[Creatchman] just 
had this ability just to 
make people hate him. 
It was incredible,” said 
Jim Zafiris, a Montreal journalist since 
early 1980s who grew up watching 
The Brain’s antics. “You just looked 
at him and you hated him. He’s this 
short, small, little guy. He had this 
look about him, you looked at him 
and you didn’t like him. Then when 
he opened his mouth, that just did it. 
You would just hate him.” 

One incident stands out in 
particular for Gino Brito Sr, who 
also served as the promoter for 
International Wrestling from the early 
1980s until 1987. In the early 1970s, 
The Brain is on the air in the Beance 
area of Quebec. The surname Poulin 
is very common there. “Now, poulain 
means like a horse, but a small horse, 
a colt,” Brito said. “He went on TV. 
He says, ‘I looked through the phone 
book and there’s a lot of poulains, but 
all of them put together don’t even 
make one good horse.’ I don’t know 
why, but that turned into a riot. They 
stormed the TV station, and that 
night, consequently, everything sold 
out.” 

Another line that Brito threw 
out from memory was Creatchman 
on his silent maniac, Abdullah the 
Butcher. “He’d say, ‘Me and my big 


black man, we're 50-50. Fifty cents for 
him, fifty dollars for me.’ That would 
get everybody going again.” 

Usually teamed with another 
Italian like Dino Bravo, Brito 
often found himself a target of 
Creatchman’s barbs. “He picked on 
the Italians, he picked on the French, 
especially on the French Canadians 
... then he would say, ‘Listen, 11 get 
my lawyers, Steinburg, Greenburg, 
Wallberg, all good Jewish people. 
We're going to bury you, French 
Canadians.’ Stuff like that, in those 
days, it really got the people going.” 

According to Brito, it never made 
Creatchman uncomfortable to be so 
outwardly bigoted, like a wrestling 
version of Archie Bunker. “It didn’t 
make him uncomfortable. I asked 
him a few times. He'd say, ‘Screw 
‘em, that’s the way I go, that’s the 
way I make my money.’ It made me 
uncomfortable and a lot of other guys 
uncomfortable; it didn’t make him 
uncomfortable,” said Brito. “He was 
bashing. Today, it wouldn’t go over, 
but in those days it did.” 

Besides his mouth, Creatchman’s 
actions and his props made fans 
angry too. His cigar was handy to 
burn the backs of his hated foes 
(though it is said he hated cigars). 
But it was his electric cattle prod that 
sparked many emotional outbreaks. 
He’d wave it in the air before using it 
on any unsuspecting good guy, who 
would then twitch around the ring 
like they were creating a new dance 
of pain. 

For many fans though, it’s the 
intertwined relationship between 
Montreal radio personality Ted Tevan 
and Creatchman had a feud that is 
indelibly etched upon their memory. 
Thirty years later, Tevan is still asked 
about his feud with The Brain on a 
regular basis, both on the air and in 
person. In the early 1970s, Tevan was 
a host of a show called Sports Rap on 
radio station CFOX, which broadcast 
from a shopping center, and had hada 
few wrestlers on the air on occasion. 

One day, Creatchman arrived 
in the studio uninvited. What then 
transpired is now part of Montreal 
wrestling lore. The Brain revved up his 
interview and began berating Tevan 
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(which he purposely mispronounced 
“Teevans”) and his producer Dan 
McGarrity. It sounded like it was all 
going to break down, and that the 
crazy manager was going to hurt the 
host. The police came. “Some of the 
listeners must have called the cops 
because it was chaos in the studio,” 
Tevan said. McGarrity’s mother even 
called into the show to check on her 
son. “She was terrified because this 
guy, ‘The Brain’, Creatchman, went 
bananas.” 

Tevan told Creatchman on the air 
that he would never be back. About 
a month later, having promised to 
behave, The Brain returned. Tevan 
had a referee in the studio to try 
to keep some semblance of order. 
Same result. Glasses flying around 
the studio, furniture breaking. “The 
people are calling and screaming, and 
he’s screaming,” Tevan said. The cycle 
continued. Though Tevan reluctantly 
reveals that he was in on the whole 
thing, he is quick to mention that in 
no way was anything predetermined. 
He knew Creatchman would be in 
the studio, but at no point did he 
ever know what he was going to 
do. The only place that Tevan ever 
saw Creatchman away from the 
studio was at a sponsor’s restaurant. 
The moment Tevan would walk in, 
Creatchman would start into him; 
he’d be sitting staring ahead at the 
counter, raging at the pastries. “He’s 
saying, “Teevans, that guy, I made 
him ...” recalled Tevan. The duo 
would arrange to meet in the kitchen 
a short while later to set a date for The 
Brain’s next radio appearance, away 
from where preying eyes could see. 

Looking back at the memorable 
Tevan-Creatchman feud, Montreal 
Gazette sports editor and sometime 
wrestling referee Dave Stubbs put it 
into today’s smart-mark terminology: 
“Eddie trashed the studio, unable to 
separate work from shoot.” 

The Eddie Creatchman show that 
stands out the most for Tevan is from 
a Thanksgiving Day broadcast when 
he was doing a general interest radio 
show at CFCF. A woman was on the 
phone from Toronto, telling listeners 
how to prepare a turkey. The Brain 
arrives in studio with his son Floyd, 


who by now has gotten involved 
in pro wrestling too. Again, all hell 
breaks loose with furniture being 
destroyed and the show actually 
being knocked off the air for a short 
period. Security is called in, and 
actually have to sit on Creatchman 
to restrain him. The lines are full of 
callers. “We’re beeping more off than 
what’s going on the air,” laughed 
Tevan. “They all want a piece of this 
guy, and I’m hoping they will.” 

John Woods was one of those 
callers. “The world hated Creatchman, 
you see. But I thought he was the most 
hilarious man I’d ever met in my life. 
He would always call me Colonel 
Woods ... because I would come on 
as John ‘The Mountain’ Woods, a big 
know-it-all. He would say Colonel 
Woods. ‘Now we've got Colonel 
Woods back on the air, Ted Teevans. 
Why? Get this guy off or we'll break 
your fingers. It was a riot and a lot 
of fun. Of course Gino [Brito] was 
there, worried about Ted. ‘Let’s get 
this madman away from you.’ We 
had a lot of fun. It was a riot. He was 
hilarious, this guy Creatchman.” 

Humoris another topic that comes 
up often in reference to Creatchman. 
“He was a good guy to be around, 
funny, and joking all the time,” said 
Kerry Brown, who worked as Rick 
Valentine when The Brain managed 
him. “Creatchman, you could have 
a lot of laughs with. He had a good 
sense of humor,” said Al Campbell. 
“He was always a guy where not too 
much bothered him, he just enjoyed 
himself. I think he had a bigger blast 
as a manager than anyone else. That 
was his thing. He got on TV, with that 
cigar and just enjoyed himself.” 

In the early 1970s, Creatchman 
impressed The Sheik enough with 
the ire he sparked in fans in Montreal 
that he was invited to take over for 
Abdullah Farouk (aka The Grand 
Wizard Ernie Roth) as The Sheik’s 
manager in the Detroit promotion. 

“He was very well received as 
a heel by the crowd,” said Terrance 
Teagarden, who was a ring announcer 
in Detroit when Creatchman arrived, 
and soon began working behind-the- 
scenes in the promotion as well. “He 
was probably 180 degrees from Ernie. 


Creatchman with Abdullah the Butcher, ፡ 
displaying the (Detroit) U.S. Title belt. 


He was quite frenetic -- running 
back and forth along the ring apron, 
interfering much more frequently 
than Ernie did, and usually getting 
physically involved in the matches, 
which Ernie rarely did.” 

Teagarden continued. “I think 
Sheik respected Eddie. Eddie was a 
tremendously hard worker. Sheik and 
Ernie were close friends who went 
back years. There wasn’t that history 
between Sheik and Creatchman, so it 
was obviously more of a professional 
relationship. Creatchman was very 
intuitive about the function of a 
manager at ringside and I believe 
performed it very effectively. Ernie 
was more understated obviously 
(except with his wardrobe).” 

The Montreal-to-Detroit route 
was a well-traveled one over the 
years, especially given the influence 
of Montreal’s Jack Britton (father of 
Gino Brito) as one of the partners of 
promoters Bert Ruby and Jack Light. 
So while Creatchman was not exactly 
treading new ground with his trips 
to the Motor City, it did change his 
family dynamic at home, where he 
was away from his children, Cheryl 
and Floyd, and his scrap metal 
business. 

“I remember we missed him 
more than words can say, and he 
sent for us to come out and spend 
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Creatchman lets the TV studio audience 
know exactly how he feels about them. 


time with him. While we were there, 
we saw the wrestling matches,” 
recalled Cheryl Silver Creatchman. 
“The life I experienced as a child of 
a father in the wrestling business 
was indescribable... lots of action, 
heated crowds, endless write ups in 
newspapers and magazines... 1 was 
in the middle of it all. Eddie led a 
life that people could only dream of. 
My brother and I had a wonderful 
upbringing in a very loving home, we 
were all very close. My mother was 
always behind my father every step 
of the way, even though she often 
worried about his safety.” 

In the late 1970s, when Floyd 
wanted to get involved in the business, 
his father trained him to be tough, 
and later managed him as a wrestler. 
When Floyd gave up the ring work, 
he too turned to managing, though it 
was tough to compare to The Brain. 
Working as “Pretty Boy” Floyd, he 
managed wrestlers in Detroit, in 
Windsor for George Cannon and later 
in Montreal for International. 

“Floyd was a decent performer 
with the microphone but he paled 
in comparison to his father,” wrote 
Daren Gleason on KayfabeMemories. 


com. —“He—had—a—higher-pitched 
nasally whine of a voice and couldn't 
ad lib or flow as well as ‘The Brain.” 

“The funniest was Creatchman 
managing his son, Floyd. ... he 
wasn’t very good,” said Glenn Cole, 
who grew up in Montreal watching 
wrestling and became a journalist. 
“I don’t think that Floyd had the 
dedication nor the body to become a 
wrestler.” Still, like his father, Floyd 
had enough training in the ring to 
be able to take the falls safely, and to 
make them look convincing. Father 
and son even had feuding stables for 
a time in Detroit. 

Away from the ring, Eddie 
Creatchman was as appreciated as 
he was in front of the camera. Sailor 
White remembers many a time when 
The Brain was there to keep himinline. 
“Especially because I was drinking, 
he was always there by my side, if 
I tried to go over too much, he’d be 
there, ‘Cool down, cool down.’ I’ve 
got a lot of respect for the man.” He 
would talk with Creatchman ahead of 
time about the message he wanted to 
get across in French, and then watch 
in awe as The Brain delivered a rant 
in another language. 

With a family in Montreal, and a 
business to run, Creatchman wasn’t 
a wild guy like a lot of wrestlers. “I 
have very positive memories of him. 
I respected his work and genuinely 
liked him,” said Teagarden. “He 
didn’t hang around with the ‘boys’ 
very much. He was somewhat older, 
so that may have been part of it, 
and wasn’t the ‘party’ type of guy. 
Usually Eddie was just looking for 
someone to go to dinner with after the 
matches. He and I would frequently 
hit Greek Town in Detroit or Coney 
Island for some grub. He was always 
very interested in my opinion of 
how his performance was -- many 
of the guys were like that. I think 
they usually knew, but some wanted 
acknowledgement. But I thoroughly 
enjoyed his company. He was soft- 
spoken outside the arena, funny, and 
a heckuva nice guy.” 

Al Campbell’s recollection of 
Eddie was very similar. “He was good 
in all the things he did. I can tell you 
one thing about Creatch, he worked. 
If you asked him to do something 


for you, and he was available to do 
it, he would do it for you. Easy to 
work with. If you wanted to get 
an idea from him, he was always 
willing to help. Some guys thought 
they were so good they didn’t need 
to ask somebody else for an opinion, 
sometimes throw ideas around with 
a guy. Creatch, he could come up 
with them. He was on the ball. You’d 
find with Creatchman, unlike a lot 
of guys, he’d worked the referee end 
of the business, he'd worked the 
management end of it, so he could 
read the public and he also knew the 
wrestlers he was dealing with, he 
knew what to do with them.” 

In his 50s in the late 1980s, The 
Brain was still able to rile up the 
crowds in International Wrestling. 
But his son was more and more in 
the forefront of the promotion, as the 
elder Creatchman couldn’t keep up 
the pace that he used to. His wife, 
Goldie, passed away from cancer in 
1985 and Creatchman got out of the 
wrestling business entirely in 1987 
when International Wrestling folded. 

The Brain died March 9, 1994 at 
66 at the Jewish General Hospital 
in Montreal from 8 heart attack 
and complications from diabetes, 
survived by his two children and two 
grandchildren, Alissa and Joel Silver. 
It was well covered by the Montreal 
media, who gave tribute to a man 
that fans truly loved to hate. 
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Wrst 


Saby Mike DuPree 


፪ 


In my first column for Wrestling Revue, 
way back in issue #142, I made reference to how 
the various wrestling websites have taken over for 
the fan club publications and fanzines of the past. 
With internet access and all of the multimedia that 
is out there, a mimeographed/Xeroxed® bulletin 
just doesn’t have the zing that it once did. Two 
publications that are still out there delving on 
wrestling’s glorious history are Evan Ginzberg’s 
“Wrestling Then and Now”, and Scott Teal’s fine 
“Whatever Happened To......... vie 

Ginzberg’s fanzine has been a mainstay, 
starting in 1992, with columns by such wrestling 
illuminaries/historians as Walter “Killer” Kowalski, 
Dale Pierce, Mike Lano, among others, featuring 
interviews with a host of wrestling personalities 
past and present. 

Scott Teal’s magazine features not only 
articles and updates on former stars, but also 
interviews as well. Scott, in many cases, has put out 
contact information for those wrestling stars who 
wish to be contacted by old friends, fans and other 
interested parties. 

“Well DuPree,” you may ask, “what does 
this have to do with the world wide web”? Simply, 
both ‘zines also have their own unique websites 
that are just more than plugs for their respective 
publications, and that is this column’s focus this 
issue. 


Let’s start with Ginzberg’s Wrestling 
Then and Now site at http://www.angelfire.com/ 
wrestling3/thenandnow/. If his newsletter deals 
primarily with the “then” aspect of pro wrestling, 
then the site has to be “now” focused, as much 
of the site is devoted to current indy wrestling. I 
find this particularly admirable, as complaining 
about how bad the current national product is 
without trying to do something constructive seems 
pretty unproductive. Evan has a page announcing 
upcoming indy shows around the country. If you are 
planning to travel and want to find some info on indy 
dates or other wrestling related events where you’re 
going to, you might want to log on to see what’s 
currently scheduled. Some of the wrestling related 
events (as of this writing) include Luscious Johnny 
Valiant’s standup comedy tours, a Roddy Piper 
training camp and the “Fan Slam” in Totowa, New 
Jersey, which was a wrestling card and legends type 
thing that featured personal appearances by Bobby 
Heenan, Paul Orndorff, Kevin Von Erich, Johnny 
Valiant, Bill Apter among others. This is the kind 
of thing I’d like to see more of around the country. 
This page will definitely be added to my favorites 
list and monitored on a regular basis. 

If you need to sample before you try, Ginzberg 
has a page with several articles from his newsletter 
reprinted. One that caught my eye was entitled “The 
Dead Art Of Working A Crowd”. Whereas it’s a bit 
dated, mentioning the “Big Two”, it gets right to 
the heart of what frustrates old school fans about 
today’s product. To quote from the article “Working 
the crowd simply refers to the way a wrestler would 
get the crowd involved, booing or cheering, in the 
match. Heels would single out particularly vocal 
fans and at a dull point in the bout--say something to 
get them going. Babies (good guys) in turn, would 
rally to get fans vocally on their side! It added to the 
fun of going to live wrestling.” Amen! 

Bill Walkowitz’s story, “So You Want To Be 


A Promoter” should be sobering reading for any of 
you that aspire to run your own wrestling shows. 
These samples go a long way to displaying the 
caliber of writing in each issues of WTAN. 

Also on the site there is a place to buy 
merchandise, including any back issues you might 
have missed, a Yahoo Group, a message board, a 
guestbook, various links to other sites and the 
like. A page called “Plugs” features different other 
publications and the like that are available. If you’re 
into fanzines and fan produced wrestling products 
and don’t know where to look, this is your hook 
up. 

The interviews section features a host of 
interviews, many of indy stars, giving these 
youngsters some much needed exposure. Still, 
who the ከ**] is Mr. Cock-a-Doodle-Doo? I’m 
NOT making this one up. Kinda hard to suspend 
disbelief on this one gang! I can just see that one up 
on a marquee, making me REALLY want to plop 
down my hard earned money. Sheesh! (Stinky the 
Garbage Man ain’t the most compelling gimmick 
either, boys.) There are also interviews with well 
known stars such as Mil Mascaras, Sid Vicious, and 
curiously, blues guitarist Jeff Alperin. 

Ginzberg also has two pages, one that focuses 
on the activities of Luscious Johnny Valiant and 
his standup comedy appearances, the other link is 
to the webpage of former WWF tag champ Nicoli 
Volkoff. Both of these performers can be reached 
for bookings at these sites. 

The site itself is nothing spectacular, not 
very many graphics or elaborate design, and it 
really doesn’t take away from it. It’s easy enough 
to navigate, and delivers what it sets out to do. 
Its one if you are a fan of the indy’s you'll want 
to bookmark, and if you’re a classic wrestling fan, 
you might also want to check out some of Evan’s 
publications. 


Scott Teal’s Whatever Happened To.....? site 
at www. | wrestlinglegends.com 15 a more elaborate 
site that has continued to grow in size and scope 
since it first came into being. There’s too much to 
cover in depth, but I would like to point out some 
of the highlights. 

The first one is the links page. If there is any 
pro wrestler that you have an interest in and wonder 
if they have their own site, go to Scott’s links page 
and look around. If there is one, it’s probably here. 
The links page is a who’s who of the “classic’ days, 
with links to sites by Harley Race, Jimmy Valiant, 
Lou Thesz, Dory Funk, Jr., Dusty Rhodes and a host 
of others. (It’ll definitely be a page visited in looking 
for subjects for this column.)This page also lists 
pages to local wrestling promotions by state, so if 
you’re wondering who’s running and where, check 
here (although several of the links I just checked are 
dead.. an occupational hazard in pro wrestling these 
days). There’s also a section devoted to wrestling 
nostalgia pages on the web, including some of the 
pages I’ve covered in past columns. For this reason 
alone, the website is an invaluable tool, but there’s 
much more: 


artist: Bill "Potehot” Kunkel 


One of the pages features columnists such as 
Dean Silverstone, Dick Steinborn, Frankie Cain 
(Great Mephisto), Vic Orlandino (Flying Vic for 
you eBayers and Kayfabe Memories message board 
regulars) and Redneck Taz, who has an interesting 
article on the history of the TV title(s). Some of 
these gentlemen are regular columnists in Scott’s 
“Whatever Happened To....?” publication, so I 
guess these could be viewed as free samples of the 
kind of writing you get each issue. 

Other pages include a small clipping gallery, 
a championship belt history gallery (all southern 
straps I’m afraid), a Fans and Legends page that 
feature pics of wrestling fans with wrestling stars, a 
Wrestle In Peace page that has obits of great names 
of the past, a Wrestler’s Reunion page, with shots 
from the many wrestler reunions that have taken 
place over the country the last few years, a Photo 
Features link (that is dead as of this writing), and 
much, much more. I could go on, but why spoil the 
fun? 

The site is just jam packed with information, 
and you’ll want to pull up a chair and take a few 
hours bouncing around it. One of the finer “old 
schoo!” sites out there, drop in and visit soon. 


Earlier, I mentioned Luscious Johnny Valiant, 
and the Luscious one, who now makes his living 
doing the standup comedy and guest acting 
appearances (on shows like the Sopranos) has a 
site at http://www.johnnyvaliant.net/. The site, ran 
by documentary film maker Mark Ezov, is still as 
of this writing, experiencing a bit of construction. 
Like many wrestler sites, this one is a bit weak, and 
is there mostly to promote his current projects and 
to sell a few T-shirts. 

Johnny does have a page listing his four main 
mentors in the wrestling business, a pretty weak 
photo gallery, a written word page that has links to 
two articles, both of the links for me not working, 
a fan-fare gallery that features a few Q&As, but 
mostly stuff cut and pasted off of Kayfabe Memories 
message boards, a page with booking info, and a 
links page. The basic graphics are nice, but unless 
you’re looking to book Johnny (which you can do 
off of the WTAN site) there’s not much really to 
recommend it. Somewhere they should get a group 
of fans together to assemble web sites for wrestlers 
as they seem to always do a better job. Since it’s 
in it’s early stages, perhaps it will grow with time. 
I hope so, as Johnny is one of the true nice guys in 
from the game, and I wish him success on his latest 
ventures. 


While doing dishonorable mentions [ከ15 
column, another that comes to light is the Russian 
Bear, Ivan Koloff’s site at www.ivankoloff.com. 
Ivan, as anyone associated with the wrestling 
industry will tell you, is one of grappling’s true 
gentlemen, and always has been. His site is pretty, 
no pun intended, “bare” of anything to make it 
interesting, save a few family photos. 

Even his title histories and bios are skimpy 
and incomplete. One point of the site is to share his 
Christian testimony, and Ivan has been open for a 
long time about his struggles that he has overcome 
thanks to his beliefs. Sadly, the way to get the 
message to people is lost on a site that has little to 
keep one coming back, developing it would make 
it more aesthetically pleasing to his fans, and more 
likely to be a “witness” as well. Needs more work 
Uncle Ivan, your life and career were tremendously 
more interesting than your webpage. 


Well, this issue I’ve probably succeeded 
admirably in alienating a few of my all time 
favorites, but that’s how it goes. The web is still in 
its infancy, and hopefully as far as wrestling sites 
are concerned, the “official” sites start catching up 
to some of the “unofficial” sites in scope. Using the 
web to advertise and sell product is good, but you 
have to give your readers a reason to be there and 
come back. 
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“They won't let me talk,” Johnny 
Valiant said, frustration etched in the 
235 pounder’s voice. “They won’t let 
me talk.” 

As the limo driver/bodyguard 
for one of Tony Soprano’s rival mob 
bosses on “The Sopranos,” Johnny 
has remained silent on the hit show 
while seeing firsthand how quickly 
fame and fortune came to his cast- 
mates. The WWF Hall of Famer and 
two time tag-team champion has led 
a self-professed “Spartan existence” 
as he pursues his own dream of 
reaching stardom in his new field. 

“Eight years since I came to New 
York to act” he tells me. “And I’ve 
done more in the past few months 
than I have since I’ve gotten here.” 

True, Johnny’s appeared in 
literally hundreds of TV shows and 
films — from a speaking role as a 
corrupt detective in The Hurricane 
to Law and Order and CSI. But only 
in recent months has he really made 


his move, starring several times with 
New York’s improv hit Piledriver 
and with his own theatrical show, 
An Evening With Johnny Valiant. He 
also hosts the colorful and campy 
Johnny Valiant’s Vaudeville Review. To 
say that his autobiographical show 
about 35 years on the road and what 
it does to your relationships and own 
psyche is captivating and touching 
would be an understatement — only 
the very top stand-up comedians can 
command a room for an hour. His 
recent appearance at Boonton, New 
Jersey’s Darress Theatre, a classic 
vaudeville house where once stood 
George Burns, Edgar Bergen and 
countless other immortals, can only 
be described as a critical triumph. 

Johnny’s show is an 
intimate mix of video 
highlights of his career, 
his full stand-up set and 
a Q&A with the audience. 
The climax of the evening, 
though, is a meet and 
greet with the warm 
and personable legend. 
At the price of a movie 
ticket, it’s an incredible 
value for a near two-hour 
production. 

I met Johnny last 
spring when filmmaker 
Mark Ezovsky brought 
him to my Pro Wrestling 
Appreciation Class 
to speak to my Junior 
High kids. Filming 
him throughout the 


afternoon, we “hit it off” 


and I kept in touch, inviting him to 
a meeting I had with a producer 
about a wrestling-related project. A 
friendship developed and one thing 
led to another and I took over the 
managerial reigns of this humble, 
incredibly talented wrestling 
superstar. 

To say 15 been a wild ride would 
be an understatement. 

MTV has watched him in action 
with the Upright Citizen’s Brigade 
troop. WWE came to interview him 
and photograph his show for a multi- 
page feature in Raw Magazine. The 
Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame had him 
do five radio and TV appearances in 
two days. There’s been a shoot video 
and innumerable autograph signings 
and public appearances, two return 
matches after an absence of three 
years, as well as talk of a Valiant 
Brothers reunion. And not one, but 
two documentary filmmakers have 
made him their focus. 

Doors have opened. 

On September 5, 2003 one of 
Johnny’s dreams came true. His 
“Evening With Johnny Valiant” began 
an extended run at a legitimate New 
York City venue. The Theater for 
the New City has had Pulitzer Prize 
winning performances and works by 
such notables as Tim Robbins. And 
now Johnny will display his skills in 
the media capital of the world. 


